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ABSTRACT 


This presentation discusses the regional distinctiveness of the American South 
and addresses the question of whether the South’s defining characteristics will endure the 
unprecedented political, technological, economic, and sociological changes that have and 
will continue to test the boundaries that have heretofore given this region its identity. The 
paper considers the history, culture, and literature of the South during discrete periods 
from the founding of Jamestown through the present day. Through an examination of 
representative literature, literary criticism, and historical and cultural reference sources, 
this paper analyzes how Southern thought has adapted and evolved through challenges 
and demonstrates the South’s notable durability. The paper also establishes that through 
the chronology of its literature, recent Southern culture has become far less exclusionary 
than it had been in the past. The thesis concludes that despite a rapidly evolving global 


society, there will always be a changing, but definitive American South. 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This presentation considers the historical, cultural, and literary meaning of 
belonging to a particular geographic place in America, specifically the American South. 
It explores the manner in which the cultural values and literary themes of the Southern 
people, as well as its notions of time, place, gender, and race, evolved throughout certain 
historic events that were unique to the South, making the South a distinct American 
region. 

The paper highlights the interconnection among Southern history, culture, and 
literature. It contends that throughout Southern history, Southern literature followed a 
distinct culture and worldview. For most of its history, Southern culture was patriarchal. 
With regard to Southern letters, as Eberhard Alsen notes, it follows that “Southern writing 
has traditionally been seen as something defined by Southern culture as a white male 
activity” (Alsen 140). Thus, in Southern society, accepted literature was long connected to 
the White male and, in part, to his views of women and race discrimination. This means 
that for most of its history, the South and its literature were exclusionary. When reviewing 
the canon of Southern literature, one should not expect to see a significant representation 
of women and African American authors until the twentieth century. 

The rigidity of Southern culture changed over time, as did its literature. After 
World War Il, because of cultural changes informed by the war itself and the early civil 


rights movement, female authors blossomed. The years following World War II were 


shaped by authors such as Eudora Welty, Flannery O’Connor, and Carson McCullers. 
Despite this, “before the 1970s, African-American authors from the South were not 
considered part of Southern literature by the white and mostly male authors and critics 
who considered themselves the main creators and guardians of the Southern literary 
tradition” (“Southern Renaissance” 1). By this time, the influx of men and women from 
other parts of the United States, as well as from other parts of the world, had significantly 
weakened the White male dominance of old, nationalized and globalized the region, and 
helped move it into the twenty-first century. This paper demonstrates that Sothern 
literature mirrors the South’s movement from a virtually closed society to a more 
inclusive one. 

This paper is not meant to be exhaustive in reach. It focuses on discrete periods in 
Southern history: the early founding of the Jamestown settlement, the antebellum period, 
the Civil War era, the Southern Renaissance, and the postmodern era. In addition, it 
juxtaposes the progression of Southern culture and Southern literature, demonstrates their 
interconnection, and, with an eye on global influences, considers whether the South will 
retain a distinctive voice well into the twenty-first century. 

This paper shows that the South was slow in identifying a regional identity, noting 
that early evidence of a Southern local consciousness did not begin to appear until at least 
125 years after the settlement of the Jamestown colony in 1607. However, the South did 
produce some of the earliest American literature, notably, John Smith’s Generall Historie 
of Virginia in 1624 and William Byrd II’s Histories of the Dividing Line betwixt Virginia 


and North Carolina. 


Southern literature in general was very slow to develop. Most early Southern 
writing took the form of letters, diaries, and treatises. While a Southern regional identity 
may have been in the early stages of development by the close of the eighteenth century, 
the beginnings of a literary identity in the form of significant works of prose did not 
appear until the early nineteenth century. While the cities of the Northeast were fertile 
ground for promising ideas, the agrarian South did not possess the urban intellectual 
centers that breed prose and poetry. The developing culture of the Northeast, therefore, 
nurtured literary introspection, social commentary, and self-expression. The economy of 
the agrarian South required vast tracts of cultivated land that could span thousands of 
acres. Understandably, this relatively isolated environment was more conducive to the 
small hamlet rather than the large city. In light of this, the creation of significant Southern 
literature proceeded at a slower pace (Andrews 7). 

During the first several decades of the nineteenth century, the Virginia Tidewater 
region, whose primary cash crop was tobacco, experienced an economic depression. Many 
years of tobacco harvesting had exhausted the soil of its nutrients, leaving the land worn 
out and of no use to farmers. By 1800, much Tidewater land had become relatively barren, 
forcing inhabitants to move on and re-establish life elsewhere to have an opportunity for 
commercial success. Entire populations moved south and west into what are now 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Thus, the geographic 
area of the South increased greatly by mid-century, as did a sense of Southern regionalism. 
Interestingly, the depression that triggered this migration provided a background for John 


Pendleton Kennedy’s Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion. 


In 1861, Southern regionalism took the form of Southern separatism. Eleven 
Southern states seceded from the Union to form a discrete nation, and then went to war. 
During the Civil War years, literature from recognized authors of the time, including that 
from Simms, Kennedy, Caruthers, and Brown, disappeared. The by-products of conflict, 
such as diaries, battle songs, and some soldierly poetry and fiction, comprised the 
literature of the time. A well-recognized example of this is the Civil War diary written by 
Mary Chesnut. 

According to Wilber Cash, the post-Civil War South was a place of defeat and 
tragedy, which resulted in the development of the Creed of the Lost Cause. The Lost 
Cause was the story of a nation that had fought the good fight and had yielded to 
irresistible force. In the wake of defeat, the South ferociously held tightly to its own 
peculiar ways (Cash 104). This paper shows that the commitment to this type of 
environment continued well past the turn of the twentieth century, and was responsible 
for an entire canon of literature that expressed the mindset of the region: general 
alienation, distrust of change, a preoccupation with the past, a strong sense of regional 
place, and a refusal to accept social progress. 

This presentation shows that this sense of despair fueled intellectual growth in the 
1920s and 1930s, predominantly. At that time, a sense of introspection developed among 
Southern intellectuals. Literature followed culture. A group of new Southern authors 
came to the forefront. Wilber Cash notes that by 1939, the South had produced more 
important books than any other section of the country (Cash 376). While literary themes 


continued to reflect the South’s preoccupation with the past and its particular conceptions 


of place and race, the tone of the writing was completely different from the maudlin 
recollections of the antebellum South clearly evident in the writings of Thomas Nelson 
Page. Instead, Wilber Cash explains that the new Southern authors—those who appeared 
during the second and third decades of the twentieth century—” showed a marked 
tendency to react to a new extreme, and as they sloughed off the old imperative to use 
their writings as vehicle for glorifying and defending Dixie, to take more or less actively 
to hating and denouncing the South” (Cash 377). Within the lifetimes of this new breed 
of authors, the culture of the South continued to change. The culture of the mid-twentieth 
century South, which continued to be dominated by the white male point of view, 
remained hostile. The emerging civil rights movement was a source of violence. New 
authors emerged. William Styron, for example, wrote The Confessions of Nat Turner. Yet 
Southern culture remained tied to a vision that was becoming anachronistic. 

The 1960s however, were a period of significant economic activity. The South 
became part of the Sun Belt, which stretches across the South and Southwest and was 
synonymous with new economic prosperity. This, in turn, nurtured a change in 
Southern thought. In his book of literary criticism, The Southern Writer in the Post 
Modern World, Fred Hobson makes the point that while Southern authors of the past 
thrived on a South that was backward-looking, defeated, poor, and tragic, by the 1970s 
and 1980s, writers basked in the light of a superior, optimistic, forward-looking, and 
prosperous South (Southern 8). This paper shows that the new culture bred a new type 
of Southern author, one who spoke with a Southern voice that was less defensive and 


embodied somewhat less of the old Southern self-consciousness. 


By the end of the twentieth century, a relatively prosperous South joined the 
economic mainstream of the nation. The voice of the Southern author adjusted 
accordingly, and new forms of literature developed. During this postmodern period, for 
example, authors such as Bobbie Ann Mason introduced minimalist fiction. 
Simultaneously, the South’s rapid industrialization attracted a new wave of immigrants, 
primarily from the Caribbean. Some became notable within a circle of new authors. 
Many of these ‘new’ Southerners speak with a traditional Southern voice, but from a 
standpoint that is different from their predecessors. In most cases, there is no mention or 
consideration given to the Old South. Concepts of place, time, and nostalgia often 
remain, however. During the final years of the twentieth century, almost four hundred 
years after the founding of Jamestown, the South was becoming increasingly 
multicultural. 

The paper shows that it is likely that there will continue to be a distinct culture 
and literature of the American South. However, just as the South is no longer a home for 
the homogeneous society of its past, one should expect that future Southern culture and 
literature would demonstrate a sense of a region in flux. This could represent a challenge 
to the student of Southern culture. The American South will seem less distinctive than it 
did in the past. In some cases it will seem more like the rest of the nation and often like 
the rest of the world. 

In its analysis of the historical, cultural, and literary development of the American 
South, this paper is informed by the works of many scholars. From a strictly historical 


standpoint, it relies in part on the work of William J. Cooper and Tom E. Terrill, who, in 


in the third edition of The American South: A History, collectively provide a 
comprehensive study of the Southern states, beginning with the first sustainable 
settlement at Jamestown in the early seventeenth century. Cooper and Terrill are valuable 
sources because they offer perspectives on topics concerning the early European 
migration to the South and the development of the original planter culture in Virginia. 
Further, the two authors make a significant contribution to tracing the development of the 
South from the early Southeastern colonies through the amalgamation of a larger group 
of Southern states into the Confederacy of the 1860s. 

Many ideas concerning Southern thought, identity, and cultural gain originate 
from the work of a variety of authors and editors. Written prior to World War II, the work 
of Wilber J. Cash remains paramount in defining the underlying beliefs of the Southern 
people, and in doing so presents a truly unique view of the interdependence among 
Southern history, culture, and identity. In the end, Cash’s analysis of Southern thought is 
valuable to understanding the psychological roots of the Southern literary tradition. In 
addition to Cash, William R. Taylor presents a thorough analysis of the intellectual 
history of the South prior to the Civil War. 

Recent works of James C. Cobb provide a thorough and specific study of 
Southern identity. Cobb traces the concept of Southern individuality from its early roots, 
through the period of the Lost Cause, as well as the early twentieth-century identity crisis 
that resulted from the South’s attempt to reconcile its conception of a splendid past with a 
miserable present. Of course, in the viewpoint of the Southern blacks, there was no loss 


of a splendid past and, therefore, no lost cause. 


From a strictly literary standpoint, this paper will rely upon a historical 
compilation of Southern writing edited by William L. Andrews, Minrose C. Gwin, and 
Fred Hobson. Insight into nineteenth and twentieth century writings, which is largely 
concerned with the relationships among Southern history, culture, and literature, will 
draw from the works of Ritchie Devon Watson, Jr. and Jefferson Humphries, among 
others. The plight of the postmodern Southern writer will draw upon the relatively recent 
work of Fred Hobson. The works of several key Southern authors will support the 
presentation, including William Bird II, John Pendleton Kennedy, Nathaniel Beverly 
Tucker, Mary Boykin Chestnut, Thomas Nelson Page, William Faulkner, Bobbie Ann 


Mason, and Gustavo Perez Firmat. 


CHAPTER 2 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH 


An examination of the changing identity of the South first requires an historical 
perspective. Initially, there was no South, only Virginia. Studying the discovery, 
colonization, and growth of Virginia is important to understanding the group of 
settlements that would later constitute the American South. From Virginia emerged an 
economic culture rooted in land holdings, an economy based on agrarianism, a sharply 
stratified social order, the growth of a comparatively few families that were to become 
the iconic landed gentry, and most importantly, the development of the image of the 
Southern “Cavalier,” which by the mid-nineteenth century would stand in such harsh 
juxtaposition to the Northern “Yankee” that the differences between the two could not be 
reconciled, despite the horrid crucible of the Civil War. 

As far back as the 1580s, under the rule of Queen Victoria I, competition 
between England and other European powers, particularly Spain, led to Victoria’s 
perceived need to colonize. Determined that England’s flag would be planted in the 
New World, Victoria assigned her favorite explorer, Sir Walter Raleigh, to accomplish 
the task. In 1585, Raleigh left England on his colonial enterprise, with Victoria’s 
blessing and her permission to name the new land Virginia in honor of the Virgin 
Queen herself. Raleigh ended up sailing into what we now know as the Outer Banks of 
North Carolina and anchored his ships at Roanoke Island. The first attempt at 


colonization failed within a year, with what was left of the colonists sailing back to 


10 
England. A second attempt to settle the same Roanoke Island in 1587 also failed, but 
mysteriously, for when the colony was revisited in 1590, not a single colonist was ever 
found. 

Undaunted by the early failures, England remained stubborn in its attempt to 
colonize what was generally referred to as “Virginia.” Charles Wankel, in his 
Encyclopedia of Business in Today’s World, tells us that the year 1606 saw the creation 
of The London Company (also called the Charter of the Virginia Company of London), 
“which was an English joint stock company established by royal charter by King James I 
with the purpose of establishing colonial settlements in North America” (Wankel 333). 
James endowed the company with the sole and exclusive right to settle Virginia. This 
time around, the location of the colony was not left to chance as it had been with Raleigh. 
Virginia was defined by specific coordinates of longitude and latitude. 

The Virginia Company was designed to yield a rate of return for its investors. 
A single share of the company cost approximately twelve pounds, which was 
equivalent to six months of wages for an ordinary worker. The company funded all of 
the expenses involved with establishing a settlement—ships, food, equipment, and 
supplies for prospective colonists. It controlled all of Virginia’s land and commerce. 
The first settlers arrived in 1607, and all of them worked for the company. The fruits 
of their labor were owned by the company. George Percy, who later became one of 
Virginia’s early colonial governors, was one of the first to land at the Virginia 
coastline. He and his 105 early settlers named their community Jamestown, in honor 


of their ruler, King James I of England. It is understandable, then, according to 
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Cooper and Terrill, that he and his fellow colonists “were imbued with the notion that 
they were engaged in a great enterprise to benefit both England and the English” 
(Cooper 7). 

For about two decades, Jamestown was virtually always on the verge of going out 
of existence. Its first challenge was an economic one: support from the Virginia Company 
declined continuously through the early 1620s. Cooper and Terrill continue, “Financial 
problems plagued the company back in London, and the ensuing loss of interest in the 
enterprise afflicted the colonists in Virginia. Finally, in 1624 King James I revoked the 
company’s charter and Virginia became a royal colony” (Cooper 14). There is evidence 
that being taken into the royal house provided the Jamestown settlers little relief. In 
addition, there was open conflict with the Powhattan Indians, and in a 1622 massacre, 
Jamestown lost a significant part of its population. Finally, there was disease, the most 
prevalent of which was typhus from contaminated water. Between 1607 and 1622, of the 
four thousand emigrants who settled in Jamestown, about three thousand had been killed 
by disease. According to Cooper and Terrill, “John Smith’s description of Virginia as a 
natural paradise notwithstanding, what nature provided most colonists in Virginia was an 
early grave” (Cooper 14). 

Despite the pestilence, the Indian conflicts, and the inordinate risk, settlers from 
England continued to arrive. The primary reason for this was the easy acquisition of 
tracts of land. In 1618, Jamestown established a headright system to induce new 
colonization. People who paid their way to settle in Virginia were given one headright, 


which was the equivalent of about fifty acres. In addition, colonists were awarded an 
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additional headright for underwriting the costs of each person willing settle in Virginia. 
Most importantly, the Jamestown of that time was little more than a frontier village 
struggling to survive. Bookkeeping practices were at best casual, and some men were 
ruthless in the manipulation of the numbers that tallied land holdings. For example, there 
was the case of Colonel Philip Ludwell, a contemporary of the infamous, land-hungry 
William Byrd I, founder of one of the most powerful of Virginia families, and father of 
one of the South’s earliest authors. Cooper and Terrill say that Ludwell brought forty 
people to Virginia, “so he was entitled to 2,000 acres. But he wanted more, and with his 
own hand he added a zero to each number. He did not bring 400 immigrants, but he did 
get 20,000 acres of land” (Cooper 16). 

Land was the key to power and prosperity. Virginia was establishing an economy 
based on tobacco. The intrinsic promise of the land, which was the promise of wealth 
from the tobacco that the land could produce, was irresistibly alluring. Cooper and Terrill 
again provide insight: “In this hurly-burly world, the likes of the first William Byrd and 
Philip Ludwell laid the foundations for the life of cultivation and graciousness later 
enjoyed by their families and by such others as the Carters, the Lees, the Randolphs—the 
first families of Virginia” who were to become the first landed gentry of the South 
(Cooper 16). The vision of vast land holdings, enormous cash crops that created immense 
wealth, a genteel plantation lifestyle, a society composed of Cavaliers, and the African 
slaves that supported it created an environment of luxury enjoyed by few. This was to 
become the popular vision of the American South in general. And it all began in Virginia 


at a time when there was no South at all. 
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In 1634, somewhat later than the developmental years of Virginia, a second 
settlement was established on the Chesapeake Bay. Maryland was the result of a gift: a 
grant of land to the second Lord Baltimore (Cecilius Calvert) from England’s King 
Charles I. The gift, made in 1632, granted Calvert the proprietorship of an extraordinarily 
large tract of land that was again specified on the map quite exactly by coordinates of 
longitude and latitude. This was later to become the entire state of Maryland. 

The effect must have been quite heady. Lord Baltimore, as sole proprietor, was 
also sole ruler. He was not subject to the throne, but rather only to himself. He alone 
made the rules. The Calverts were Catholics, a religion that was subject to a degree of 
discrimination in England at that time. Thus, Calvert’s first desire was to create a colony 
absent of religious discrimination, which he did despite the fact that there were no 
Catholics among the first two hundred settlers. Not surprisingly, his second wish was to 
grow even wealthier from the land. To this end, he envisioned and tried his best to create 
a society based on medieval-like barons who would control enormous landed estates 
dedicated to growing cash crops from which they would profit. Fewer than twenty of 
these fiefdoms actually came into being. 

Maryland did not escape the blatant acquisitiveness reminiscent of Virginia’s first 
Byrd. However, by the 1690s, when the dust had settled, Maryland did resemble Virginia 
on a smaller scale: a handful of landed gentry and a majority of small farmers and 
yeomen, but with nowhere near the prestige of its larger neighbor. The same can be said 
for the Carolinas, which came into being as the result of yet another land grant, this in the 


1660s from Charles II. In this case, there were eight Lords Proprietors involved, but the 
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vision was the same. Again there was a yearning for a land-based, medieval-like social 
structure. Cooper and Terrill say that this worked to some degree in South Carolina after 
rice became a significant cash crop, some say because of harvesting techniques learned 
from the African slaves. Finally, Georgia was founded in small part as a haven for 
debtors and in large part as a region of limited land ownership (500 acres maximum), 
which would grow specialty crops such as mulberry trees to feed silkworms, grapes for 
wine, or a spices (Cooper 22). However, by the 1750s, the restrictions on land ownership 
were relaxed, slaveholding had increased, and the aristocratic lifestyle and prosperity of 
the South Carolina planter were achieved. The development of all of the Southern 
colonies between the years 1607 and 1750 seems to follow the same sociocultural and 
socioeconomic path. Early settlers were largely immigrants from England. The currency 
of the new region was not gold or silver as it was in the Spanish Southwest. Instead, it 
was land. The extent of one’s land holdings were a mark of prestige. Land was used to 
generate profit from the production and sale of cash crops, which were almost exclusively 
tobacco and rice. Slowly, and, in fact, more gradually than many would suspect, large 
tobacco farms appeared, as did the need for cheap labor. In all of the Southern colonies, 
African slavery would fulfill this need. Some of the early planters became wealthy men. 
These early aristocrats shared an image of success that was defined by the lifestyle of the 
landed gentry of England. If English nobility consisted of hereditary landowners who 
could live entirely off income generated by their lands, if they could work only in an 
administrative capacity managing their own lands, and if they could underwrite their sons 


to pursue careers in politics and the armed forces, then so could the hard-working, self- 
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made colonial nobility. Because of a continued kinship with England economically and 
socially, by 1750 it was the Southeastern colonies, with Virginia in the lead, that were 
becoming America’s “new” England—much more so than their regional counterpart to 
the north. Again, it is worthwhile to keep in mind the importance of Virginia to the 
sociocultural development of the Southeastern colonies. In Virginia the seeds were sown 
for Southern identity, which in a little over a century would divide a young nation. 

The beginnings of Southern distinctiveness were a result of the work ethic and 
sheer determination of some seventeenth- century Virginians. Early Virginians believed 
that they were the American counterparts of the English aristocracy. They wanted their 
lifestyle to imitate English ways as much as possible. England’s landed gentry were such 
a powerful influence on Virginian culture that it is logical to expect that there would be 
some example in literature that informs us about the nature of these early Southerners. 
What were their points of view? What did they “sound” like? The Histories of the 
Dividing Line betwixt Virginia and North Carolina, written by William Byrd II between 
1730 and 1735, provides interesting insight into the nature of the aristocrat of early 
Virginia. 

It is worth taking a close look at Byrd, who was in fact a man of two cultures. He 
was born in Henrico County, Virginia, but spent his early years in London. Byrd was 
educated at the upper-class Felsted School in England, which was founded in 1564 by the 
1“ Baron Richard Riche. Although in England he was considered a colonial, he still 
favored the literary circles of London society to those in the New World, and would 


return to England periodically throughout his life. However, there seems never to have 
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been a doubt in Byrd’s mind that he was also of the New World. He was a Virginian, and 
it was in Virginia he led a life of achievement. He built an 180,000 acre estate in 
Westover, Virginia. He was Councillor, Receiver-General, and Colonial Agent for 
Virginia. He founded the two Virginia cities of Richmond and Petersburg. In short, here 
was a Virginia aristocrat whose heart and mind were divided almost equally between 
Virginia and London. 

Susan Manning notes that “Byrd’s sensibility was necessarily double, poised on 
the dividing line between the Old and New Worlds” (Manning 2). Byrd gave us two 
literary works that demonstrate this. His Histories of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia 
and North Carolina consists of combined narratives that recount a 1728 expedition 
undertaken by Byrd, other Virginians, and their Carolinian counterparts to settle an old 
boundary dispute. In this expedition, these individuals surveyed a line through the 
disputed borderlands between the colonies. The completed survey would open the land 
on either side of the new dividing line to annexation and settlement. 

At the time of the expedition, the Southeastern colonies had not yet combined into 
a region. In fact, Virginia and North Carolina may as well have been city states. Virginia 
was the older, established, elite home of the new American gentry. Neither North 
Carolina nor any other of the other settled colonies could approximate Virginia’s 
prestige. Therefore, Byrd’s status as not only a Virginian, but as one of the wealthiest of 
Virginians, gave particular credence to the expedition. During Byrd’s lifetime, the 
Histories were circulated as manuscripts only. Many historians think that they were 


circulated exclusively in Virginia. Also, many believe that the first of the two, the Secret 
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History of the Line (SH), was limited to Byrd’s circle of friends. The manuscript is the 
coarser of the two. It is also more clearly English in style, since he used amusing, 
descriptive, and fictitious names for the participants. It is bawdy, with a tone similar to 
Fielding’s Tom Jones and quite different than a more distinctly Southern style, which 
would not emerge until the 1830s when writers such as John Pendleton Kennedy would 
introduce, conservatively, regional issues pertinent to the Southern way of life. 

The Secret History weaves together the story of an important geographic 
assessment carried out with surveyor’s tools, a witty chronicle of political scheming, and 
the story of a journey that takes the reader through Southeastern Virginia’s Great Dismal 
Swamp, its Coastal Plain Region, its backwoods, and the foothills of the Alleghenies. 
Historian Richard Slotkin notes that, on the other hand, Byrd’s History of the Dividing 
Line, Run in the Year of our Lord 1728 (H), while also frequently humorous in tone, 
corresponds to popular colonial geographic literature. It depicts the surveying expedition 
within a larger historic view of the region, and is filled with scenic descriptions and 
ethnic characters (Slotkin 215). 

Perhaps the dividing line itself serves as a symbol of the colonists of the time. It 
follows that the dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina highlights a 
perceptible dissimilarity between colonial populations. For example, Byrd characterizes 
the Carolinians as lazy, gluttonous, and dishonest. Comparing Virginia and North 
Carolina, Byrd humorously attributes the importance of diet to the difference between 
populations. He uses the word “porcivorous” to describe the Carolinians, saying that their 


need for “Swine’s flesh” leads to all types of physical and mental degeneration: “it don’t 
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only encline them to the Yaws, & consequently to the downfall of their Noses, but makes 
them likewise extremely hoggish in their Temper, & many of them seem to Grunt rather 
than Speak in their ordinary conversation” (SH 55). With characteristic humor, Byrd 
comments on the astuteness of the Jews, who “liv’d much in the same Latitude with 
Carolina,” but whose proscription saved them from the “foul and pernicious Effects of 
Eating Swine’s Flesh in a hot country” (H 56). 

Because of the abundance of natural resources characteristic of the warm, humid 
climate, the local Carolinian men are portrayed as lazy, incompetent farmers. This 
characterization carries over to the Carolinian commissioners on Byrd’s survey team, 
who show up “better provided for the Belly than the Business” (SH 44). After passing by 
the last houses of the local people and finishing off the last of their liquor, the Carolinians 
suddenly leave the expedition, announcing their intention not to continue into regions that 
won’t be colonized in the foreseeable future (H 174). 

Noting the Carolinians’ limited desire to colonize, Byrd introduces a vertical 
dividing line, this in addition to the horizontal one that has been the purpose of the 
expedition. Rather than sectioning the territory in half, the team divides it into quarters, 
which would enable Virginia to annex more land. Byrd rationalizes this, observing that 
since the Carolinians are too lazy to spread out, the Virginian portion of wilderness 
would be colonized and cultivated much sooner, and, consequently, Virginia’s share of 
the land should be larger. 

Interestingly, Byrd follows the eighteenth century convention of defining 


character and character traits according to immediate locality. At that time, the concept of 
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Southern regionalism was, at best, in its infancy. It wasn’t until after the American 
Revolution, that men such as Thomas Jefferson began to speak about a regional 
personality in terms of politics. By the 1830s, Southern novelists were writing about a 
regional way of life juxtaposed to that of New England. 

The concepts of both industry and indolence are important to Byrd. Perhaps 
equally important is that, at a later date, these concepts would become a central issue that 
would divide New England and the South. Byrd speaks about industry, leisure, indolence, 
and torpor often throughout the Histories. More often than one would expect from a man 
of such sophisticated humor, he worries about how easily urbane leisure could turn into 
indolence. Susan Manning points out that: 

...his writing is preoccupied with images of idleness, located sometimes 
elsewhere, sometimes within himself. Idleness is inherently ambiguous: 
leisured cultivation or indolent torpor, ease or inactivity; this ambivalence 
structures the historical and literary myth of the Southern Gentleman. The 
‘South’ would of course become a passive, resistant region in the cultural 
imagination, the domain of idleness on the margins of Yankee industry, 
the Cockaigne of natural abundance and natural indolence and the antitype 
of the Puritan myth of toil and struggle in a hostile environment... 
(Manning 2) 

The dividing line runs through the Histories. With each bend in the line we 
understand more about the development of the early South and its developing identity. For 


example, there is the dividing line that separates England from Virginia. This is congenial 
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separation, different from the outright divorce that happened between England and New 
England. Then there is the subject of the book, the survey of the dividing line between 
Virginia and North Carolina, which shows that there actually is a Southern colony other 
than Virginia. Finally there is the dividing line between industry and indolence that 
troubles Byrd. However, he is sophisticated enough to realize that the two do not 
necessarily have to stand in opposition to one another. His sophistication is implicit in his 
writing. Manning supports this point of view. She claims that Byrd recognizes that “the 
same mind experiences both industry and idleness, and can admit both, equally, to be of 
the self. The prose of Cotton Mather or Jonathan Edwards can scarcely ever be so even- 
handed. It is quite a different thing even from Franklin’s ability to be light and serious at 
the same time” (Manning 8). It follows that there is yet another dividing line to consider. 
This one clearly underscores the enormously different world views held by early New 
England and the emerging South. This is the dividing line that will ultimately lead to 
rupture and catastrophe in the mid-nineteenth century. The difference is apparent in early 
colonial literature when one takes a side-by-side look at the prose that emerged from each 
developing region almost simultaneously. To make this clearer, imagine the sensibilities 
of Jonathan Edwards and Cotton Mather next to that of Byrd. 

Susan Manning sums it up this way: 
In her recent book on the Puritan conversion narrative, Patricia Caldwell 
suggests that the writing of the early Puritan emigrants to New England 
figured the Atlantic voyage as a kind of sea-change, an image of the 


irrevocable dislocation of before and after, which at once corresponded to 
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the universal and necessary nature of the conversion experience as they 
understood it and provided them with a metaphor for the “special 
providence” which carried them, the new Israelites, out of bondage and 
into the Promised Land. Caldwell’s book is subtitled “The Beginnings of 
American Expression;” [Byrd’s work] is a different form of “American 
expression,” equally prototypical, which emphasizes continuity rather than 
dislocation, smoothness and harmony; not a world and a way of seeing 
turned irrevocably upside down (Manning 4). 

Byrd wrote the Histories between 1730 and 1735. At that early date, Virginia was 
an incubator for the “otherness” of the South. One hundred years later, New England 


would claim to embody the spirit of America, and the South would be the “other.” 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN AND 
THE ANTIBELLUM PERIOD 


By the early seventeenth century, a vision of the Virginia aristocrat was beginning 
to take form. William Byrd II personified this figure. The image, qualities, and presence 
of the planter-aristocrat would become very important to the South’s distinctive image far 
into the future. Most well-placed Virginians wanted to perpetuate the lifestyle of 
developing New World aristocracy. This was a genuine concern for Virginia leadership. 
In fact, William Berkley, who was Governor of Virginia in 1675, encouraged the 
immigration of the English elite to Virginia by helping establish the Second Sons policy. 
This strategy was designed to attract the younger, often landless sons of the English 
aristocracy to relocate to Virginia in return for large tracts of land. The effort was largely 
unsuccessful. Ultimately, it became clear that only a rare few of the English upper class 
ever immigrated to early Virginia. 

In The Mind of the South, Wilber Cash points out that the expectation of any 
significant migration of the English gentry to the New World was utterly foolish. Cash 
says that “men of position and power, men who are adjusted to their environment, men 
who found life bearable in their accustomed place--such men do not embark on frail ships 
to a dismal frontier where savages prowl and slay, and living is a grim and laborious 


ordea]” (Cash 3). 
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If not transplanted English aristocracy, then who were these men who would 
develop into the American South’s planter class—the nineteenth century’s American 
version of Byrd? Cash tells us that they were “the laborer, faced with starvation; the 
debtor, anxious to get out of jail; the apprentice, reckless, eager, for a fling at adventure, 
and even more eager to escape his master; the peasant, weary of the exactions of milord; 
the small landowner, faced with bankruptcy and hopeful of a fortune in tobacco...” and so 
on (Cash 3). As noted earlier, under the headright system, each of these immigrants was 
entitled to fifty acres of land. In the Mind of the South, Wilber Cash provides a satirical 
account of the evolution of the immigrant to a wealthy white planter. From Cash’s vantage 
point, one can picture these “first families” from their arrival to their ascendance into the 
South’s planter class. The most ambitious of this group hacked away at the wilderness, 
staved off Indian attacks, chopped down trees, and uprooted and burned stumps to reveal a 
field of usable, fertile soil. The husband and wife built a square log house, which would be 
their home and the birthplace of their children. Working together, they plowed the field, 
planted cottonseeds, nurtured them to full bole development, and then picked and sold raw 
cotton. Finally, husband and wife began to earn a living from the land. The two were 
ambitious for themselves, but more so for their children. They would purchase more land, 
and then plant and harvest more cotton to sell. The next iteration of the cycle included the 
purchase of both a slave and Eli Whitney’s new cotton gin. The cycle continued with 
further additions of land and slaves, increased sales, and more earnings. 

Ultimately, the man quit the fields and left the management of his crops and his 


slaves to overseers. The original log house disappeared, replaced by a two-story wooden 
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structure, painted white. This evolved into a larger, more elegant residence. Roman 
columns were a later addition. 

Years passed. Finally, immaculately dressed slaves admitted white visitors to a 
stately home. Life included church on Sunday morning and a midday meal cooked by 
slaves for the entire family. The image was idyllic. The home was a sanctuary. Cares of 
the world rarely intruded. Honor, loyalty, and truth were the moral standards by which 
the Old South lived, standards that Northerners were unable to understand. Emmeline 
Gros notes that these same principles define the traits of the Southern gentleman: a 
patriarchal man of manners and good breeding, a man of good social position, a man of 
wealth and leisure (Gros 1). 

Note that while the image seems idyllic, one must remember that the idyllic, like 
love, is in the eye of the beholder. It was certainly not idyllic to the slaves who were the 
foundation of this largesse. In truth, the portrait appeared idyllic only to the planter/patriarch 
and his family. Yet even this is questionable. The underlying premise here is a kinship 
between the planter class and the English gentry. However, there is no basis for this. This 
white planter was typical of his class. He was not born into nobility. He was a transplant 
from England’s lower class. He became a ruthless businessman who clawed wealth out of 
the earth on the backs of slaves. He used his wealth to create a fiction that, so he thought, 
mimicked the lifestyle of the English gentry. In time he came to believe his own fiction, but 
not entirely. At some level he was insecure with an image built on fraud—so insecure that in 


time he went to war to protect the image from anything that would destroy it. 
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The planter’s sons were sent to the university. Thereafter, one practiced law, ran 
for office, and became a congressman. The other pursued a military career, which would 
have been distinguished, but the young man was shot dead during the Civil War. The 
daughter was educated at home, sent to finishing school, and married well thereafter. 
Cash is very specific about the planter’s prestige later in life: 
As a crown on his career, the old man went to the Legislature, where he 
was accepted by the Charleston gentlemen tolerantly and with genuine 
liking. He grew extremely mellow in age and liked to pass his time in 
company, arguing about predestination and infant damnation, proving 
conclusively that cotton was king and that the damn Yankee dare not do 
anything about it, and developing a notable taste in the local liquors. Tall 
and well made, he grew whiskers after the Galway fashion, the well-kept 
whiteness of which contrasted very agreeably with the brick red of his 
complexion, donned the long-tailed coat, stove-pipe hat, and string tie of 
the statesmen of his period, waxed innocently pompous, and, in short, 
became a really striking figure of a man (Cash 18). 
Cash continues: 
The old man died in 1850, leaving behind a substantial estate. The little 
newspaper, which had recently set up in the county seat spoke of him as 
‘a gentleman of the old school’ and ‘a specimen of chivalry at its best.’ 
His wife outlived him by ten years—by her portrait a beautifully fragile 


old woman...with lovely hands, knotted and twisted enough to give them 
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character, and a finely transparent skin through which the blue veins 
showed most aristocratically (Cash 17). | 

In his depiction of the Southern gentleman, Cash presents his perspective on a 
specific character type that emerged from the plantation system of Virginia. Emmeline 
Gros goes further, describing why Southerners clung so desperately to the image: 

It is this personality that Southerners would employ to define their 
distinctiveness well into the 20" century and to compensate for what they 
believed were the defects of their society. If the region was in fact 
impoverished, ravaged by war, plagued by illiteracy and racial conflict, 
and ruled all too often by corrupt demagogues or self-made New South 
promoters, Southerners could take refuge in their image of the South as an 
aristocratic society organized in quasi-feudal fashion and blessed with 
remarkable stability and cohesion (Gros 2). 

Both Wilber Cash and Emmeline Gros demonstrate how the creation of the 
Southern gentleman added to the South’s perception of individuality, superiority, and 
distinctiveness. Gros’s point is well taken when one considers how the image of the 
Southern gentleman was essential to supporting the white South during the worst of 
times. Robert E. Lee was a living example of what his men thought was a quintessential 
Southern gentleman. That Lee disliked much of what the South stood for didn’t matter 
because his thoughts were his own. Lee’s image, as much as his leadership, inspired 


13,000 men to march into the slaughterhouse of Seminary Ridge at Gettysburg. Those 
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men were overwhelmingly poor Whites. Yet it was the image of the Southern gentleman- 
soldier that in part drove them forward. 

In Cavalier and Yankee, William R. Taylor notes that Virginia’s eastern counties 
were subject to a prolonged depression that began after the year 1800 and continued for 
approximately thirty years. The economy of the Tidewater region was especially bad at the 
beginning of the War of 1812. The depression caused a significant portion of the 
population to migrate from Virginia’s eastern region. Throughout almost two decades, 
about one-third of people living in Virginia and Maryland left their homes and migrated to 
the south and west. This, in turn, marked the decline of Tidewater plantation prosperity. 
Interestingly, it also marked the appearance of the plantation fiction genre of literature. 
Much of this was nostalgic. Some of it reflected the changing fate of the Tidewater planter 
and tended to reveal the sadness that generally marks the passing of a more prosperous time 
(Taylor 155). John Pendleton Kennedy’s Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion, 
which first appeared in 1832, is a significant literary example of the historic event. 

The novel depicts life on two aging Tidewater plantations: Swallow Barn and The 
Brakes. In part, the novel is a travel narrative that begins with the arrival of the narrator, 
Mark Littleton, at Swallow Barn. Mark left his native New York at the urging of his 
cousin, Ned Hazard, to experience the aristocratic lifestyle of Virginia country living. In 
part, the novel is a romance that focuses on Ned’s attempts to woo Bel Tracy, a neighbor’s 
older daughter and stereotypical Southern belle, who of course rejects him. There is a third 
story, which involves a benign lawsuit between Frank Merriweather, the good-natured but 


threadbare master of Swallow Barn, and his neighbor, Isaac Tracy. The lawsuit concerns 
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the ownership of a piece of swampland that is meaningless in terms of value but important 
in that it gives Isaac and Frank something to talk about each day. Interestingly, in the 
Companion to Southern Literature, John M. Grammer notes that “students who take up 
Swallow Barn are sometimes mystified by it: a long novel with reasonably interesting 
characters and situations, in which virtually nothing happens...Swallow Barn really comes 
as close as fiction can to being plotless” (Gray63). 

Viewed in the context of the economic collapse of the Tidewater, Swallow Barn is 
important for two reasons. It uses the physical condition of the plantation land to 
exemplify the then present state of the Virginia aristocracy in general. The decline of 
plantation infrastructure is based in historical fact. In Lost Plantations of the South, Marc 
R. Matrana describes the interrelationship between the collapse of the tobacco-based 
plantation economy in Virginia and the deterioration of plantations and their building 
complexes as they became obsolete (Matrana xi—xv). Years before Matrana, William R. 
Taylor provided a graphic example: “There is the mansion itself which is nearing a state of 
decay, its doors rotting on the sills, its steps eroded by frost, the portico littered by debris, 
and, inside, the paper hanging loose from the walls, the wainscoting warped or shrunk, the 
cornices chipped, the mantel cracked, and the carpets in shreds” (Taylor 155). Kennedy’s 
Littleton describes a similar image when he sees Swallow Barn for the first time: 

The great hall door is an ancient piece of walnut work that has grown too 
heavy for its hinges, and by its daily travel has furrowed the floor with a 
deep quadrant, over which it has a very uneasy journey. It is shaded by a 


narrow porch, with a carved pediment, upheld by massive columns of 
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wood sadly split by the sun. A court-yard, in front of this, of a semi- 
circular shape, bounded by a white paling, and having a gravel road 
leading from a large and variously latticed gate-way around a grass plot, is 
embellished by a superannuated willow that stretches forth its arms, 
clothed with its pendant drapery, like a reverend pronouncing a 
benediction. A bridle-rack stands on the outer side of the gate, and near it 
a ragged, horse-eaten plum tree casts its skeleton shadow upon the dust 
(Andrews 61). 

This connects to Kennedy’s portrayal in Swallow Barn of the economic result of 
the poor agricultural practices that caused the Tidewater population to move west. 
Interestingly, the outcome of the colonization of areas to the west and south of the 
Tidewater resulted in the birth of the cotton plantation. 

Ned, the visitor from New York, was not aware of the decline of the Tidewater. 
However, Kennedy’s audience likely understood the message. Kennedy emphasizes the 
sociological effect of the decline in the preface of the revised 1851 version of the book: 

The mellow, bland, and sunny luxuriance of her old-time society—its 
good fellowship, its hearty and constitutional companionableness, the 
thriftless gayety of the people, their dogged but amiable invincibility of 
opinion, and that overflowing hospitality which knew no ebb,—these 
traits, though far from being impaired, are modified at the present day by 
circumstances which have been gradually attaining a marked influence 


over social life as well as political relation. An observer cannot fail to note 
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that the manners of our country have been tending towards a uniformity 
which is visibly effacing all local differences (Kennedy 8). 

Ultimately, the most important of Kennedy’s characters in terms of Southern identity 
is Frank Merriweather. Frank is a local hero who remains the patriarch of Swallow Barn. He 
continues to maintain the standards of the aristocratic planter despite failing economic 
circumstances and the physical decline of his property. He maintains his appearance. He is 
kind to his slaves. Most importantly, compared to his Northern, money-grabbing counterparts, 
he embodies the values of the aristocracy. James C. Cobb notes that these values were “honor 
and integrity, indifference to money and business, a decorous concern for the amenities, a high 
sense of civic and social responsibility, living close to nature and at the same time displaying 
all of the social graces” (Cobb 24). In short, Frank is the Southern gentleman, “the ideal 
citizen of a republic of virtue” (Cobb 24). Kennedy emphasizes this point. Frank’s lawsuit 
with his neighbor, Isaac Tracy, is settled by the conclusion of the book. He settles the matter 
compassionately and with a smile. Money, of course, is not part of the decision because, 
according to tradition, money is of little concern to a true Southern gentleman. 

Gros’ point about the persistence of the image of the Southern gentleman as a 
symbol of the South is demonstrated by the fact that Frank Merriweather, the 
quintessential Southern gentleman, passes the test of time. He remains alive and well in 
the minds of Southerners regardless of the vagaries of a changing world. He personifies 
the South and helps to define it as a distinctive place. Well into the twenty-first century, 
whether through books, magazines, film, or television, we know about Frank. 


Importantly, we know that he didn’t live up North. 
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CHAPTER 4 


RACE, PLACE, AND SOUTHERN NATIONALISM 


Moving forward from the time that Kennedy wrote his first edition of Swallow 
Barn, the notion that America was divided between a North and a South had become 
commonplace. Powerful Southerners believed that the South was dominated 
economically by the North and that the North would further control the South’s economic 
fate. The fact that both regions enjoyed a symbiotic relationship based on trade was lost 
in a sea of emotion. 

After the Compromise of 1820, and throughout the 1830s, it became apparent that 
the North was becoming the more expansive of the two regions. Industrial diversification, 
the extension of economic interests in the northwest with the opening of the Erie Canal, 
and a growing population that was, relatively speaking, better educated and more 
cosmopolitan than its Southern counterpart were clear evidence of a booming society. At 
the same time, Northerners were becoming increasingly uncomfortable with the South’s 
belief that slavery should expand, despite the fact that its growth had to some degree been 
curtailed in the Louisiana territory. In contrast, the South was not developing a 
sustainable industrial base. However, the decline of tobacco production in the Virginia 
Tidewater region gave birth to cotton, which was very quickly becoming a new cash crop 
in the Alabama and Mississippi territories. Cotton was even more lucrative than tobacco, 
and was fast becoming the new foundation of the Southern economy. As the North was 


evolving into an industrial powerhouse, the South, although thriving economically 
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despite the deterioration of tobacco farming, was locked into agrarianism and devoted to 
the continuance and extension of slavery to support that economy. In spite of the fact that 
the South was developing alternate overseas markets for the sale of cotton, Southerners 
imagined, perhaps correctly, that they were still subject to the interests of the North. 
Largely because of slavery, Northerners saw the South as a region separate and distinct 
from the rest of the Union. Charles Syndor writes: 

Pehape tke chief product of the troublesome early 1830s was the strong 
charge of emotion added to matters that had hitherto been on the level of 
thought and calculation. In the previous decade, something of a Southern 
platform on national issues had evolved. Clashes over that platform had 
convinced many Southerners that their interests were seldom respected by 
the rest of the nation and that the fabric of their way of life was being 
destroyed. A feeling of oppression, defeat, and even of desperation was 
engendered (Syndor 220). 

To carry Syndor’s point further, history teaches us that a perceived threat to a 
people’s way of life can be a unifying factor to those threatened. In the 1830s, the 
powerful Southern planter class was frustrated with the North. Wealthy Southerners, who 
had the most to lose from any interference with slavery, felt isolated from the main body 
of the Union. In turn, this nurtured the growth of a sense of regional allegiance. It was the 
beginning of the development of the South’s sense of place. As the abolitionist movement 
in the North flourished, attacks against slavery accelerated, thereby worsening relations 


between the two regions. 
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To the embarrassment of Southern merchants, the North’s continuing 
denouncement of slavery did not escape the notice of the South’s largest overseas trading 
partner. Despite the fact that Great Britain was more than hungry for Southern cotton, 
many British people were uncomfortable with African slavery. This, in addition to 
accelerating Northern agitation, gave Southern merchants cause for concern. After all, the 
North was Britain’s trading partner also. Powerful planters thought it altogether possible 
that through economics, specifically buying power, Great Britain could be provoked by 
the North and its own citizenry to intervene in a yet unknown manner to adjust Southern 
slavery. Southern planters were uncomfortable with the effective way that the British 
government handled its own slavery issue. 

In response to a ferocious abolition movement that began in the eighteenth century, 
Parliament ratified the Slave Trade Act in 1807, making slave trade illegal throughout the 
British Empire. Under the Act, a £100 fine was levied for every slave found aboard a British 
ship. By 1808, Parliament took even more aggressive steps to eliminate slavery. In 1808, at 
its direction, the Royal Navy established the West Africa Squadron, whose task was to 
suppress the Atlantic slave trade by patrolling the coast of West Africa. Between 1808 and 
1860, the Squadron seized approximately 1,600 slave ships and freed 150,000 Africans who 
were aboard. However, smugglers were intractable, and the slave trade continued. In 1827 
Parliament declared that participation in the slave trade was piracy and punishable by death. 
Again Parliament went further. Thereafter, action was taken against African leaders who 
refused to agree to British treaties to outlaw the trade. Eventually, Great Britain signed anti- 


slavery treaties with more than fifty African rulers (““Abolition” 2014). 
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Slavery was an emotionally sensitive issue in both the North and South. Unlike 
Great Britain, the South sought to expand slavery. Southern planters knew Great Britain’s 
contemptuous view of slavery and the extent to which Parliament used anti-slavery laws 
and the Royal Navy to effectively purge the institution from the Empire. Would Britain 
interrupt trade with the South over the slavery issue? Of course, trade would not be 
interrupted. There was too much money at stake. Nevertheless, Southern hotheads were 
infuriated with Great Britain. The South was their home. It supplied cotton to the world. 
It was a distinctive place. They were proud of their agrarian culture. Virginia was the 
home of generations of planter-aristocrats (e.g., William Byrd II). The Yankee, the 
despised Yankee, was of a different breed. The Yankee was fanatical, greedy, distrustful, 
and without honor—in fact, incapable of honor. In Southern minds, perhaps there was an 
image of the Byrd type, standing in sharp contrast to a crass, despised Northern merchant, 
who was looking less like a Bostonian Hancock and more like the Shakespearian 
Shylock. The situation had all of the makings of a blood feud. Ritchie Devon Watson, Jr. 
points to this inflammatory argument in Normans and Saxons: 
In the 1830’s, English traveler George Featherstonhaugh observed that the 
great plantation owners considered themselves, ‘not without some reason, 
the gentlemen of America; looking down upon the trading communities in 
the Northeastern states, where slavery does not exist, with that habitual 
sense of superiority, which men born to command —and above ail other 
slaveholders—always cherish when placed in competition with men 


engaged in mercantile pursuits, whom they consider to be, by nature of 
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their avocation, incapable of rising to their level: to this feeling, the seeds 
of which are planted in infancy is added a distrust sometimes amounting to 
hatred... There is nothing that a Southern man resents so much as to be 
called a Yankee, a term which in the Southern states is applied exclusively 
to the New England people... Finally, the Englishman experiences the 
growing sense of place. In response Featherstonehaugh’s query about 
national identity, one planter replied, ‘If you ask me if I’m an American, 
my answer is no, sir, I am a South Carolinian’ (Watson 24). 

Unknowingly, Featherstonhaugh was seeing the beginnings of a Southern 
mythology. So far, the reason for the argument between the two regions had been largely 
cultural. In the America of that time, there was a sharp conflict in values between the 
North’s industrial economy, based on free workers, and the South’s agrarian economy, 
based on slave labor. However, Featherstonehaugh personally witnessed what angry 
Southerners were beginning to say about Northern behaviors and sensibilities, and also 
about their own feelings for the Union. Southerners were beginning to find their 
differences with Northerners so irreconcilable that the wealthy planter class began to 
assert that the problems between the two must be a matter of ancestry and race. 

With the passing of time, the South gave birth to a racist mythology. Historians 
agree that the seventeenth century immigrations from England to Virginia involved a small 
group of English aristocrats. The greater number of colonists came from the English lower 
classes and included debtors, indentured servants, minor artisans, and farmers. Research 


has shown that, in total, the number of aristocrats who arrived on the shores of Virginia was 
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probably limited to about 150 families. Southern mythology, often the product of widely 
read southern magazines such as The Southern Literary Messenger, claimed that the early 
settlers of the Virginia colony overwhelmingly consisted of Cavalier aristocrats. Cavalier 
was the name used for a supporter of King Charles I and his son Charles II during the 
English Civil War. Cavaliers were also known as Royalists. Prince Rupert, nephew of 
Charles I, was the commander of much of Charles I’s cavalry, and is often considered an 
archetypal Cavalier (Manganiello 101). The myth is the basis for the connection between 
the Cavalier and English royalty that Southerner’s referenced constantly. According to the 
same legend, Roundheads colonized New England. Roundhead was the name given to the 
supporters of Parliament during the English Civil War. They fought against the King and 
his supporters, the Cavaliers. England’s Puritans, considered a lower class, were almost 
invariably Roundhead supporters (Manganiello 392). 

The Yankee was considered a descendant of the Roundhead, while the Southerner 
was of Cavalier stock. Southerners made much of the different elements within English 
society that they believed separated their ancestry from the lineage of New England. 
Southerners considered themselves the descendants of the Anglo-Normans who invaded 
England under William the Conqueror, and thereafter, the Cavalier Royalists of the 
English Civil War. According to Watson, this caused them to “advance rapidly on the 
intellectual, moral and social development of [their] ancestors; perfecting the great work 
they began” (Watson 20). 

Southerners believed that the Yankee was the descendant of the English Puritan 


class and embodied its characteristics. Watson notes the Southern contention that 
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“misanthropy, hypocrisy, diseased philanthropy, envy, hatred, fanaticism, and all the 
worst passions of the human heart were the ruling characteristics of the English puritans; 
and they continue to be the ruling characteristics of the English Yankees” (Watson 21). 
Although many Southerners were defensive, believing that they were of superior ancestry 
and that there was racial disparity with the North, Taylor contends that in the heat of 
mutual anger, foolish but powerful men of the North and South would not recognize that 
there were no absolute barriers between the two. As Taylor notes, “Southerners engaged 
in business, speculated on real estate, sought profits, lived in towns and cities, voted for 
the same national parties and subscribed to many of the same ideals and values as other 
Americans. What differences they developed, as over the issue of Negro slavery, did not 
lead many of them to formulate a totally different set of social objectives” (Taylor 15). 
Further, from a commercial standpoint, the two regions were beneficial to one another. 
They enjoyed a growing business exchange that was truly enviable. Raw product grown 
by the South was shipped to Northern cities for processing and resale. Although the 
South had established a separate identity and a notably individualistic sense of place, 
during the 1840s a culture of commerce still existed between the two regions. Ultimately, 
while a perception of great difference existed in the minds of many in the North and 
South, the reality was that economics significantly narrowed the breach between the two. 
However, economics would not overcome the drastically different perceptions of slavery. 

Cooper and Terrill acknowledge an anomaly that existed within the South of the 
1840s. They call attention to the increases in economic strength enjoyed by the South 


with the South’s worrisome sense that concurrently its regional power within the nation 
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was in a state of decline. Cooper and Terrill argue that “before the war, the South was 
wealthy, prosperous, expanding geographically and growing at rates that compared 
favorably to the rest of the country. This booming economy contributed to a swelling 
pride, but simultaneously Southerners worried about the erosion of their power in the 
nation... The same boom that underlay prosperity in the South generated a powerful 
economic surge in the free states” (Cooper 316). 

Southerners had cause for worry. The expanding economy of the North “had a 
political counterpart, the Republican Party. And the Republicans challenged the 
traditional political role of the South in the nation...” (Cooper 316). The South remained 
entrenched in a vision of superiority of a high Cavalier culture in which slavery was an 
entitlement. However, Northerners believed that in “...a rapidly industrializing nation, 
slavery was an increasingly glaring anachronism, and the defense of the institution 
required not an embracing of pragmatic and progressive realities, but retreat into what 
Mark Twain aptly termed ‘enchantments”* (Watson 51). Northern polemicists declared 
that the South was a barbaric society. 

By the mid-1850s, Southerners became desperate to defend their plantation-based 
culture. As the separation between the two regions grew, they felt the need to further 
brandish their perceived preeminence. Southern writers began to inflate the supremacy of 
the South’s Anglo-Norman heritage. Articles appeared in the Southern newspapers that 
referenced race in terms of Yankee and Cavalier, contending that the differences between 
the two regions were so overwhelming that each could be viewed as a separate classification 


of humankind. By the end of the decade, the South was promoting its own race mythology 
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“on two fronts. As part of the defense for the institution of chattel slavery, they proclaimed 
the superiority of the white race over the black race. And as part of a defense against 
Northern attacks on the barbarity of Southern culture, they advocated a racial myth that 
demonstrated to the region’s satisfaction the superiority of a Southern American race over a 
separately descended Northern American race” (Watson 33). Interestingly, Southerners did 
not extend the theory to include Americans of European descent. Two decades later, Judah 
Benjamin, the son of Sephardic Jewish parents, would serve, respectively, as the 
Confederacy’s Attorney General, Secretary of War, and Secretary of State. 

The race argument gained much credence. The planter class comprised of the 
readers of newspaper and journals, supported it wholeheartedly. The majority of the 
South’s population—the Scotts-Irish yeomen—united with the planters. Their feelings 
had nothing to do with Southern race mythology. It is likely that many of them couldn’t 
read. However, the average yeoman stood in opposition to Yankee mercantilism, which, 
from what he heard, would destroy the planter’s culture. Characteristically, there was 
little animosity between the planter and the yeoman. In many cases they were neighbors. 
In some cases there may have even been a familial connection. Both lived in a structured 
society that they both accepted. They respected one another. They may have been of 
different classes, but this too was accepted and without animosity. There is much 
evidence that their relationship was symbiotic. Therefore, in fighting for the planter’s 
interests, the yeoman was, in effect, fighting for his own way of life, too. They had a 
common bond. It was the beginning of the Confederate army. By 1860, the proud South 


felt anxious. The Compromises of 1820 and 1850 had effectively curtailed its ability to 
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expand. Southerners were certain that the North would continue to advocate aggressively 
for a stronger, centralized government, which, in time, could further the cause of the 
abolitionists. Perhaps the federal government would become so powerful that it would try 
to abolish slavery in the states, undermining states’ rights, which Southerners believed 
were guaranteed under the Constitution. Their culture was maligned and their society 
considered barbaric. With the passage of time, they felt increasingly dominated by 
Northern economic interests. Their greatest fear was that their agrarian system would 
ultimately be destroyed by the Yankee. They dreaded the election of 1860 and the power 
of the abolitionist Republican Party. 

In short time, Southerners coalesced. They were separate by virtue of place, and 
considered themselves superior by virtue of ancestry and race. They believed that the 
separate interests of the two regions were irreconcilable. They believed that the South 
should be a separate nation. 

The Partisan Leader: A Tale of the Future, written by Nathaniel Beverly Tucker in 
1836, is a romantic novel that focuses on the concept of Southern nationalism. The novel’s 
subtitle is appropriate. The book is indeed futuristic. It is set in 1849, thirteen years removed 
from its publication date, and creates a world in which the Southern states, with the 
exception of Virginia, have already seceded from the Union. It is relevant in that it speaks 
about Southern identity in a manner that provides insight into early Southern intellectual 
thought about regional differences that led to the founding of the Confederacy in 1861. 

It is worth taking a close look at Tucker. His thinking is representative of the 


type of reasoning that underpinned the South’s sense of identity during the first half of 
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the nineteenth century. His personal philosophy is blatantly the basis for his 
storytelling. Thus, understanding the man is important to understanding The Partisan 
Leader. David A. Rawson notes that although Beverly Tucker is known “as a major 
intellectual voice for the proslavery perspective in America” (Rawson 2), he was also a 
politically active advocate of states’ rights. In addition, he believed that the South was a 
region unto itself. According to Jeffrey Zvengrowski, the man dripped Southern 
identity. As a professor of law at the College of William and Mary, “[Tucker] was one 
of the first Southerners to conceptualize the Union as an unnaturally heterogeneous 
joining of two inherently opposed nations, namely, a hierarchical, agricultural, and 
romanticized ‘Cavalier’ South and a cold, industrializing, and materialistic ‘Puritan’ or 
‘Yankee’ North” (Zvengrowski 1). 

Nathanial Tucker was born in 1784, at the height of the American Enlightenment. 
His father was St. George Tucker, a prominent Virginia attorney and legal scholar who 
studied law with George Wythe, the personal mentor of Thomas Jefferson. He was a 
staunch advocate of Enlightenment thought, favoring moderation, self-control, 
rationality, and the need for pragmatic compromise in political matters. 

Most importantly, the elder Tucker was a strong advocate for states’ rights. In 
1788, he protested the centralization of power in a national government, believing that 
such power would undermine the established legal systems of the various states. He 
believed in decentralization of authority and was one of many men of his time who 
argued for the concept of state sovereignty within the United States. The elder Tucker’s 


views would have a powerful impact on his son. 
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Zvengrowski tells us that Nathaniel objected sharply to his father’s Enlightenment 
bias. He and his ilk—including his half-brother, John Randolph—’ understood 
themselves, as antithetical critics of the Enlightenment, celebrating what they perceived 
their eighteenth-century predecessors had despised. They thus denounced the 
Enlightenment for creating an insipidly boring, materialistic, standardized, and deeply 
alienating world order, idealizing instead adventures in exotic lands, passionate 
romances, political upheavals, duels, and wars, all of which were productive of emotional 
extremes” (Zvengrowski |). This placed Nathaniel squarely in the camp of European 
romanticists in general, and more specifically, Sir Walter Scott, whose novels, especially 
the medieval Jvanhoe, would play a material part in shaping the character of the Southern 
people and provide them with a psychological haven from the acerbic criticism of the 
North. Remember the famous Twain comment from Life on the Mississippi: “But for the 
Sir Walter Disease, the character of the Southerner, or Southern—according to Sir 
Walter’s starchier way of putting it—would be wholly modern, in place of modern and 
medieval mixed....” (Twain 198). 

Tucker was concerned with what he called “consolidation”. By this he meant 
consolidation of the states under a strong central government with the President as its 
leader. Adam L. Tate maintains that under a consolidated government, “the federal 
compact guarding the states’ rights to self-government would be ignored, and the general 
government would assume that it possessed sovereignty” (Tate 168). Additionally, he 
was concerned about the power of the presidency. After all, he reasoned, the president 


had absolute power to destroy liberty. Therefore, he believed that a presidency was 
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tantamount to a monarchy. He believed that the states could be in grave trouble under a 
corrupt president. This is reflected in his portrayal of Martin Van Buren in The Partisan 
Leader. 

Under the influence of his step-brother, John Randolph, Tucker became 
associated with the Tertium Quids. Tate tells us that the group represented “dissident 
members of Jefferson’s own party who objected to Jefferson’s use of the federal 
government in a manner contrary to the ideals that he previously proposed, powers that 
these men believed were unconstitutional” (Tate 50). In this vein, Tucker was particularly 
focused on the South. He believed that there should be a loose confederation of Southern 
states, based on agrarianism and slavery. He wanted the South to maintain its 
separateness in a world that was emulating industrialized New England. Further, he 
believed that this could be accomplished only by Southern secession. Realizing that his 
advocacy would be understood by virtually the planter class alone, he began to think 
about the poor whites. He reasoned that Virginia planters had always been a chivalrous 
and generous race. As for Virginia’s poor whites, Zvengrowski says that Tucker thought 
of them as “the South’s volk essence, romanticizing them as simple, honest, and loyal 
folk who were close to the soil and happy to defer to the dashing Cavaliers who had 
always benevolently ruled Virginia” (Zvengrowski 12). This point of view is the origin of 
Tucker’s depiction of the mountaineers of West Virginia in The Partisan Leader. Finally, 
true to his anti-Jeffersonian philosophy, he believed that slavery was beneficial to the 
South and the slaves. He reasoned that the Southern slave was little different than the 


medieval servant typified in a Walter Scott novel. Zvengrowski also notes that Tucker 
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believed that “each slave was...humble, happy, and full of loyal devotion to his or her 
masters, who in turn cherished a reciprocal feeling of parental attachment to his humble 
dependent” (Tucker 14). 

Tucker was a perfect amalgamation of Southern thought. He was a romanticist in 
the way of Sir Walter Scott. He saw the South as a distinctly separate entity from the 
North and advocated for Southern secession as early as 1836. He also hoped that the book 
would interfere with the election of Martin Van Buren. To his disappointment, because of 
a publisher’s error, only two thousand copies of the novel were distributed and too late to 
impact the presidential election. Readers of the many biographical sketches of Tucker 
would infer that he wrote The Partisan Leader to encourage the Southern population to 
secede from the Union immediately. 

The Partisan Leader takes place at a time when all of the slave-holding states of 
the lower South had seceded from the United States and formed their own separate union. 
In the novel, Virginia’s indecisive leaders do not make the decision to leave the United 
States, even though Virginia at the time is a slave state and has more in common with its 
Southern neighbors than with the Northerners. Prominent Southern leaders 
unsuccessfully attempt to persuade Virginia to secede. However, President Van Buren 
sends federal troops to occupy the state to prevent any attempt at secession. Tucker’s Van 
Buren is a corrupt figure. Having served three terms, Van Buren seeks a fourth. It is 
obvious that he will never relinquish power. Rather, he intends to become a monarch in 
America. The novel accurately portrays Tucker’s fear of a powerful presidency that could 


challenge liberty. 
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Tucker’s book also examines relationships within a family during a controversial 
time. Like the real life St. George Tucker, Hugh Trevor, the patriarch of the fictional 
family, believes in Enlightenment thought. He is a political conservative loyal to Van 
Buren, who is an enemy of states’ rights. Hugh’s younger brother, Bernard, is the less 
prosperous of the two. Bernard is “in advance of public opinion” (Tucker 30). He is a 
staunch advocate of states’ rights. He believes that the North and the South are 
incompatible and that the South should, in fact, be a separate nation. The relationship and 
the beliefs shared by the novel’s characters are those that were shared by Nathaniel 
Tucker and his step-brother. Bernard possesses the “caustic wit of John Randolph” 
(Tucker 46). 

Hugh’s son, Douglas, is the title character, the partisan leader. He has been 
educated at West Point. Secretly, he feels that the South has been oppressed. While at 
first he follows his father’s advice to accept federal rule because toleration is a far better 
choice than destruction of the Union, Bernard later convinces him that states’ rights and 
Southern sovereignty are in the best interest of the South. It is imperative, Bernard 
argues, for Virginia to secede from the Union and join the Confederacy of Southern 
states. The ensuing events in the novel are prophetic: they anticipate the onset of the Civil 
War, which occurs almost fifteen years later. 

In order to facilitate Virginia’s secession, Douglas assembles a group of like- 
minded young men, Cavaliers who join with the poor whites of West Virginia to wage 
guerilla warfare against the occupying federal troops. Zvengrowski explains that the poor 


whites, whom Tucker refers to as the rustics, “are impressed not just by the finery and 
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education of the Cavaliers, but also by their aristocratic mane, skill with weapons, 
enthusiasm, bravery, and striking physiques...” (Tucker 35). 

This precisely reflects the joining of yeomen class with planter class just prior to 
the Civil War. In fact, Tucker’s description of the Cavalier remarkably resembles a 
dashing Cavalry officer. The book features vivid clashes between the partisans and federal 
troops, who in the end retreat from Virginia. Thereafter, Tucker’s Virginia secedes from 
the Union and joins the Southern Confederacy. This Confederacy has a bright future. It 
severs relationships with the North and establishes trade agreements with Great Britain. 
Zvengrowski cites Tucker in describing the South as, “the granary of the world [and] the 
most flourishing and prosperous country on earth” This is a country with “no need for 
‘satanic mills’ and large cities rife with crime and poverty (Zvengrowski 42). 

The Partisan Leader combines chilling prophecy with wishful thinking. Tucker 


makes an emphatic statement about the South’s uniqueness of place and identity. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE CONFEDERACY AND THE LOST CAUSE 


Despite their feelings about the Yankee, very many Southerners had not seriously 
considered seceding from the Union. The sense of Southern distinctness, which by 1860 
was an amalgamation of economics, race mythology, and a strong sense of place, was not 
yet reason enough for Southerners to dismantle the nation crafted by their grandfathers 
and nurtured by their fathers. However, the election of the Republican Abraham Lincoln 
in November 1860 became a catalyst for secession. Cooper and Terrill note that 
“Southerners generally viewed the Republican triumph not as a one-time happening, but 
as the culmination of a decade or more of anti-South politics. Southerners of almost every 
political persuasion agreed that Lincoln’s election was ...incontrovertible proof of a 
diseased and dangerous public opinion all over the North, and a certain forerunner of 
more and atrocious aggression” (Cooper 322). When Lincoln won the election of 1860, 
Southerners felt trapped. Major Republican leaders had made clear their intention “to 
take government out of unjust and unfaithful hands and commit it to those who will be 
just and faithful...Southerners read this type of declaration as the proclamation of the 
conquerors” (Cooper 322). Many Southerners feared that it would mean an end to 
slavery. 

After tumultuous debates in state conventions throughout the winter of 1861, the 
apparent Northern threat to Southern slavery and Southern commerce was so great that 


the break between South and North finally came. Secession began in the lower South 
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first: South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas were 
out of the Union by February 1, 1861. Interestingly, for the most part, these were the 
states that held the most slaves and had the most to lose—they faced a North that was 
unified against slavery and that had just elected a largely abolitionist government. 
Virginia was one of the last to leave. As predicted by Nathanial Tucker in the Partisan 
Leader, the West Virginians and Southeastern Virginians were divided. However, unlike 
Tucker’s prediction, it was the West Virginians who supported the Union, not the 
Southern Confederacy, as depicted in The Partisan Leader. Ironically, West Virginia 
would secede from Virginia and join the Union in July, 1863. 

Southern leaders’ vociferousness in proposing an intellectual basis for secession 
paralleled that of the war for American independence. Confederate leaders insisted that 
the South rejected its Northern oppressors for essentially the same reasons that the 
American colonists fought the British Empire. As the American Revolution was based on 
British exploitation of the rights of the colonies, establishing a Southern nation, referred 
to in 1861 as a “Confederacy of Southern States,” was a result of the North’s refusal to 
acknowledge the sovereign rights of the Southern states. From this point of view, it is 
understandable that within a short time of the secession, President Jefferson Davis noted 
that, “”’the South’s abrupt departure from the Union was not a rejection so much as a 
reassertion on which that Union was founded. We have changed the constituent parts, but 
not the system of government” (Cobb 55). Vice President of the Confederacy Alexander 
Stephens believed that the Constitutions of both the Confederate States and United States 


were virtually the same. 
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Indeed, this was true. The Confederate constitution could have been a photocopy 

of the document that bound the old Union together. The major difference was that the 
Confederate constitution specifically endorsed slavery. In actuality, there was no 
operational difference between the governments of the Union and the Confederacy. 
Despite the claim of state sovereignty, the new Confederate government was virtually as 
centralized as the federal government. The Confederate army was controlled by the 
central government. International agreements were within the purview of the national 
government, not the states. Nathaniel Tucker’s dream of a loose confederation of states 
under the umbrella of a governmental entity that existed to protect state sovereignty 
would not be realized. Despite the contention that Southern nationalism grew from a 
national identity, there is little or no evidence that there was a nationalistic sense of 
Southern cohesiveness in the early 1860s. There certainly was a Southern regional 
distinctiveness, and a unique Southern identity. However, these were a mix of parochial 
cultures, not of Southern nationalism. James C. Cobb clearly testifies to this in his book 
Away Down South: 

...a great many and perhaps most Confederate soldiers marched off to war 

in 1861 inspired less by a broadly abstract allegiance to their new nation- 

state than what Bell describes as an “emotional attachment to a place 

thought of as home...For a Southern soldier...my country could refer not 

to the Confederacy or even to the South but to his own particular 

geographical and emotional realm of existence and experience, or his local 


community, or simply the loved ones who call on me to defend their 
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homes from pillage” As one South Carolinian explained before the war, “I 
go first for Greenville, then for the Greenville District, then for the up- 
country, then for South Carolina, then for the South, then for the United 
States, and after that I don’t go for anything” (Cobb 57) 

The absolute dedication to geography, and in many cases, personal geography, was 
uniquely Southern. When offered the command of the United States Army in 1861, Robert 
E. Lee declined. He explained to Lincoln that he could not fight against his country. Lee’s 
country was still the United States at that time. His reference, however, was to Virginia. 

While there remains no question about the South’s sense of identity, it might be 
appropriate to think of the South of that time as a society of predominantly small, 
culturally like-minded rural communities. This being said, the ferocity of the Civil War 
demonstrated that the communities would unify to respond to a common threat. However, 
in 1861, the unifying factor was not the Confederacy. Unlike the Northern soldiers, who 
would be inspired by broad causes such as preserving the Union or abolishing slavery, 
Southern men would fight for their homes. 

In the absence of the uniting factor of a strong sense of nationalism, and in the face 
of an intense regard for immediate locality, it seems incongruous that the Confederacy 
could assemble a national army rather than a group of affiliated militias. How, then, did 
this happen? While there are many factors involved, certainly one of the most important 
was leadership. A failure of leadership almost lost the war for the Union. It took a special 
type of leader, however, to overcome the provincialism of the Southern yeomen and meld 


them into an amalgamated fighting force. The special leader was Robert E. Lee. 
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Lee epitomized the Southern vision of the aristocrat. He was a Cavalier in the best 
sense of the word. His lineage was notable. Lee’s family originally arrived in Virginia 
from England in 1639 in the personage of Richard Lee I. A Royalist at heart, Richard Lee 
supported Charles I during the English Civil War and thus the Royalist Cavaliers who 
fought against the Roundheads. He would rise to become Secretary of State of Virginia. 
Lee’s father, Henry Lee III, was a cavalry officer who served during the American 
Revolution, where he was supposed to have been quite dashing, earning the nickname 
“Light Horse Harry.” He was a personal friend of George Washington, Govenor of 
Virginia from 1791 through 1794, as well as Virginia’s representative to the United 
States Congress from 1799 through 1801. His son Robert was a military hero. He married 
Mary Custis, who was a descendant of several prominent Southern families, including the 
Second Lord Baltimore of Maryland. 

Lee was the quintessential American aristocrat, the archetypal Southern 
gentleman-soldier, and a remarkable leader. He possessed the appearance and demeanor 
of the chivalric Southern hero. By the advent of the Gettysburg campaign in 1863, Lee 
was the glue held the Confederacy together. Cobb tells us that “A Confederate major 
seemed to speak for the overwhelming majority of his contemporaries when he admitted, 
“My last hope died within me when General Lee surrendered’” (Cobb 59). It was the 
beginning of the Lost Cause. 

By the close of April 1865, America was, as asserted by C. Vann Woodward, 
“supported by an unspoken succession of victorious wars. Some were less victorious than 


others, but none was a defeat. [The South] had learned the un-American lesson of 
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submission. For the South had undergone an experience that it could share with no other 
part of America—although it [was] shared by nearly all the peoples of Europe and Asia— 
the experience of military defeat...” (Woodward 188). Interestingly, defeat contributed 
more to the development of a single, unified sense of Southern identity than any 
particular incident or group of incidents in its long history. The same people who had 
entered into the war to defend their homes, counties, and states—in that order—now 
could transcend state lines. The war had the effect of drawing a sharp line horizontally 
across the United States, and anything below that line was considered “the South.” 

The creation of a post-war, muscular Southern identity was nurtured by the story 
of the Lost Cause. The name itself was coined by a Richmond newspaper editor in 1866. 
It remains a matter of discussion among historians, who emphasized that the “Lost Cause 
theme helped white Southerners adjust to their new status and move forward into what 
was called ‘the New South’’‘(“Lost Cause of the Confederacy” 2). The story itself is the 
stuff of legend that has no single author. However, it is generally known that contributors 
included former Confederate generals, contributors to Southern newspapers and journals, 
and even the former President of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, who wrote a two- 
volume book, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. The story of the Lost 
Cause, according to Caroline E. Janney, is “an interpretation of the American Civil War 
that seeks to present the war from the perspective of the Confederates... [In] a postwar 
climate of economic, racial and gender uncertainty, [it] created and romanticized the Old 
South and the Confederate War effort, often distorting history in the process” (Janney 


10Traditionally, the assertions of the lost cause are as follows: 
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e Secession not slavery caused the Civil War 


® African Americans were “faithful slaves,” loyal to their masters and the 
Confederate cause and unprepared for the responsibilities of freedom. 


° The Confederacy was defeated militarily only because of the Union’s 
overwhelming advantages in men and resources. 


6 Confederate soldiers were heroic and saintly. 


® The most heroic and saintly of all Confederates, perhaps of all Americans, 
was Robert E. Lee. 


e Southern women were loyal to the Confederate cause and sanctified by the 
sacrifice of their loved ones. 


The Creed is a combination of fact and fiction that was designed to define the 
Civil War from a Southern point of view, For example, most, but not all Southern women 
supported the Confederate cause. However, in the same sentence, we are told that they 
are saints because of their sacrifices. There was no general Northern creed that 
characterized a woman as a saint, even though they experienced similar losses. There is 
no doubt that the South was distinctive. The New Creed sought to make it more 
distinctive by changing history and declaring that at least some Southerners were saints. 

Many critics contend that the period of the Civil War itself generated little, if any, 
literature. This is because major white writers of the antebellum era, such as John 
Pendleton Kennedy and William Gilmore Simms, were silent. There was some African 
American literature written during the period, such as The Curse of Caste; or The Slave 
Bride (1865) and Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861). Yet many of the great slave 
narratives such as The History of Mary Prince (1831), Narrative of the Life of Frederick 


Douglas (1845), and The Life of Olaudah Equiano (1814) did not appear within this 
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historical snapshot. Most importantly, even if there were a plethora of identifiable 
African American works of literature at that time, they would not be recognized as 
Southern literature. Such was the white-male exclusionary culture of the South at that 
time. 

Perhaps the most significant Southern work of the Civil War period was Mary 
Chesnut’s Civil War, which, in its way, provides a day-by day chronicle of the Civil War 
from the point of view of the Southern planter class. 

Chestnut’s husband, James Chesnut, was prominent in South Carolina politics. He 
was a member of the South Carolina House of Representatives, the South Carolina 
Senate, and until 1860, he was the United States Senator for South Carolina. James and 
Mary were part of perhaps the highest echelons of the Confederacy. Their circle of 
friends included politicians and Confederate generals. They maintained a personal 
friendship with Confederate President Jefferson Davis and his wife. It is not surprising 
that Mary’s diary was at times preoccupied with the politics of the Confederacy. 
Historians differ regarding its value as either a history of the period or a representation of 
Southern culture at large. Many believe that her digressions about herself and her 
personal life in relation to Southern society are frequent and distracting. 

Some literary critics, such as Edmund Wilson, regard the work as less of a journal 
and more a work of art (Woodward xv). In her review of the 1981 version of the diary, 
which was edited by Woodward, the historian Drew Gilpin Faust indicates that Mary 
Chesnut’s Civil War may focus more on Mary Chesnut than it does on the South during 


the period of the Civil War (Faust 7). Therefore, the most recognizable woman’s voice of 
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that time was perhaps diminished by Chesnutt’s preoccupation with her personal life and 
the social life of Charleston. 

The Lost Cause, however, was a particularly appealing subject for post-war 
Southern writers. Perhaps one of the more emphatic of these authors was Thomas Nelson 
Page, who in the book Two Little Confederates, was a first-hand chronicler of the 
antebellum South and the Civil War. 

Two Little Confederates is a tale of two brothers, Frank and Willy, who live on a 
Virginia plantation prior to and during the Civil War. The book is autobiographical. As 
young boys, Page and his brother Rosewell is part of a well-off family living on an 
antebellum plantation. Page’s father was of the planter class and a slaveholder. The book 
itself is a novelized version of the boys’ lives, describing a carefree and luxurious 
childhood, the hardships of war, the destruction of antebellum South, and the concomitant 
hard times that followed. Lucinda MacKethan notes that “out of such recollections, out of 
his sense of discontinuity in memories of life before and after the Civil War, Page was to 
fashion for the South a definitive version of the dream of Arcady” (MacKethan 1). 

The book demonstrates three of the assertions of the Lost Cause: African 
Americans were faithful slaves, Confederate soldiers were heroic, and Southern women 


were loyal to the Confederate cause. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE CREED OF THE NEW SOUTH AND THE 
SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE 


In the immediate aftermath of the Civil War, Southern wealth declined 
precipitously. Prior to the war, the North and South both enjoyed booming economies. 
Although the Northern and Southern economic engines differed, commerce joined the 
two regions until the beginning of the Civil War. Regional differences were primarily 
cultural. While there were important differences between the lifestyles of the planter and 
the industrialist, it was the South’s reliance on slavery that was the fundamental cause of 
the war. 

The war abolished slavery and in doing so eliminated the underpinning of the 
South’s agrarian economy. However, it had the effect of stoking Northern industry. Cobb 
notes that “as Northern wealth grew by fifty percent in the 1860’s, Southern wealth 
declined by sixty percent. Other...setbacks aside, emancipation alone meant the loss of 
an estimated three to four billion dollars in slave property that had been the primary basis 
for securing agricultural credit in the antebellum era” (Cobb 67). Even if Southerners 
were able to overcome a transition from slave labor to free labor, the demand for cotton 
had declined. The Old South was dead, and the Lost Cause was its lament. 

The concept of the Creed of the New South began after the Civil War, during the 
Reconstruction period. Simply stated, the concept was an attempt by former Confederate 


army officers and sympathetic journalists to develop a rallying point for the defeated 
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South. Paul M. Gaston says that The Creed called for “industrial progress, diversified 
agriculture, and cooperation with the North” (Gaston viii). Further, it described the 
proposed effort of new Southern entrepreneurs to create an industrial base for the South. 
Industrialization, combined with a revival of Southern agrarianism, would lead to a South 
that was commercially strong enough to equal or outpace the Northern economy. The 
vision included an assertion that the New South would adhere to the cultural values of the 
antebellum South. 

Perhaps the greatest promoter of the concept New South concept was Southern 
journalist Henry Grady, who publically lauded the visionaries who would build the New 
South. Jerry R. Desmond says that in an 1886 speech given in New York City to the New 
England Society, Grady proclaimed: “There was a South of slavery and secession- that 
South is dead. There is now a South of union and freedom - that South, thank God, is 
living, breathing, and growing every hour” (Desmond 98). At the time, the Creed of the 
New South injected a renewed sense of hope in many Southerners. The promise of a 
golden age without the economic and political domination of the North was very 
appealing. In terms of race relations, Grady notes that “the supremacy of the white race of 
the South must be maintained forever, and the domination of the negro race resisted at all 
points and at all hazards, because the white race is the superior race... [This declaration] 
shall run forever with the blood that feeds Anglo-Saxon hearts” (“New South” 1). 

By the 1890s, the Creed of the New South was Southern mythology. Yet, as with 
the legend of the Old South, it was widely accepted by the Southern people. Sadly, aside 


from a few random successes, there was no sweeping industrialization, no significant 
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advances in Southern agriculture, and aside from the dealings between a few wealthy 
entrepreneurs, no outstanding cooperation with the North. Historian Gaston notes that the 
Creed of the New South was “authentic ‘mythmaking,’ a process by which man gives 
meaning to his social existence and erects defenses against the realities that he is unable 
or unwilling to confront” (Gaston vii). Combined with the legend of the antebellum 
plantation, George M. Frederickson says that “... [The Creed] was a deeply felt response 
to the deflation of the Southern ego after Appomattox and one important aspect of the 
revival of regional self-confidence” (Frederickson 1). 

Americans in general experienced significant socioeconomic change during the 
period extending from the end of World War I in 1918 through the close of the 1940s. 
Historians refer to this epoch as the modern era, which was characterized by transition on 
a grand scale. Breakthroughs in science and the social sciences, especially psychology, 
challenged traditional views regarding universal cultural limitations. Advances in 
technology revolutionized communication, travel, and entertainment. Advances in 
medicine lengthened life expectancy. Advances in the technology of production, 
especially mass production introduced by Henry Ford, provided more, relatively well- 
paying jobs. The economic decline of the Depression was followed by a period of war 
production so extraordinary that by 1945, the imprisoned Albert Speer,. Hitler’s Minister 
of Armaments, claimed that the extent of America’s manufacturing capabilities played a 
large part in the defeat of Nazi Germany: “America out produced us” (Speer 278). 

During the early modern era, there was a significant migration from the rural South 


to Northern cities—especially to Chicago and New York-which offered the promise of 
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employment. The dislocation of a large part of the Southern population served to further 
undermine the traditional rural South, causing the author Robert Penn Warren to reflect, 
according to Cobb, that “after 1918, the modern industrial world, with its good and bad, hit 
the South, bringing a ‘cultural shock to a more or less closed static society”* (Cobb 112). In 
addition, Cobb notes that “William Faulkner bemoaned the passing of the traditional, 
communal South that he pronounced ‘old since dead’ at the hands of ‘a thing known 
whimsically as the New South’* (Cobb 114). Interestingly, as the depleted, desperately 
poor population of the South largely resisted the assault against tradition that was the herald 
of the modern era, a new group of Southern authors began to emerge. These were writers 
who were able to escape the stifling prose of the Lost Cause and the New South. Although 
immersed in the South of their era, these authors—Faulkner, Wolfe, and Penn Warren to 
name a few—tried to reconcile the South’s past with its present. Thus, as modernist writers, 
they moved forward into the present, albeit while looking backward. Cobb points out that 
the “...backward glance gave us the Southern Renaissance, a literature conscious of the 
past in the present. The actual ‘backward glance’ that marked the full flowering of the 
literary phase of the Southern Renaissance came primarily in the 1930s...[when] Southern 
writers began to ask how such an appealing and glorious past could have degenerated into 
such a dismal and defective present” (Cobb 130). One Southern author, William Faulkner, 
consistently addressed the matter in many of his novels and short stories. 

Faulkner was born and raised in Mississippi. The town of Oxford, located in 
Lafayette County, was his home. Except for brief stints in Canada, New Orleans, and 


New York, he was not well-traveled. Mark Canada states: 
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Faulkner was the major figure of the Southern Renaissance and treated 
many of the same themes that pervade the works of fellow Southerners 
such as Thomas Wolfe, Alan Tate, and Robert Penn Warren: family, time, 
race, class, and place. Along with this strong Southern strain in his writing 
runs a Modernist sensibility that is perhaps equally strong. Like his 
contemporaries James Joyce and Virginia Woolf, he broke from 
conventions of form by frequently using stream-of-consciousness 
narration” (Canada 1). 

Furthermore, although they are set in very different locales, his works capture the 
same sense of alienation and emptiness found in works by Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Eugene O’Neill. The subject matter, themes, and character types featured 
in Faulkner’s works are experiential and local. His voice is distinctly Southern. 

Faulkner’s novels and short stories are collectively a study of the South. Therefore, 
the implicit background for Faulkner’s fiction—its place—is the post-Civil War, rural 
South of the late nineteenth to early twentieth century. For those seeking to understand the 
prevalent tone of Faulkner’s novels and short stories, this is an important point. The South, 
for perhaps eight decades after Appomattox, according to Francis Butler Simkins, was a 
“...wasted land; the unhappy hunting ground of the very sociologists who proclaimed the 
virtues of the new [industrial] techniques accepted by the South. It continued to be in the 
twentieth century what it had been in the late nineteenth: the most glaring illustration of 
[a] paradox of poverty existing amid progress. The South entered the era of World War II 


as the poorest section of the nation” (Simkins 471). 
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Faulkner’s characters suffer collectively from the effects of decline and deep loss. 
During Faulkner’s time in Mississippi, the memory of the /oss of a great war, the Joss of 
the dream of independence, the /oss of wealth and stature, the /oss of a set of ideals 
associated with a particular way of life, and a Joss of identity were constant haunting 
presences. Faulkner was a Southerner of his time. Yet unlike most, he was able to step 
away and observe his confused, hurt, and disoriented neighbors and how they were, as he 
described in Intruder in the Dust, plagued by the sense that “yesterday, today and 
tomorrow are Is: Indivisible: One” (/ntruder 148). Southerners of Faulkner’s world were 
lost, crushed, and overwhelmed by the poverty of their present circumstances, by the 
absence of any vision of the future, and by the ravages of time. Faulkner uses the novel 
and the short story to develop characters whose moral, spiritual, or emotional 
circumstances articulate their sense of desperation and alienation. His writings reflect a 
changed Southern identity. Southerners of his time no longer felt unique by virtue of 
superior race, ancestry, and socioeconomics. Faulkner’s fictional Southerners, however, 
are distinct by virtue of their shared sense of defeat and demoralization. 

Most of Faulkner’s novels and short stories are set in northern Mississippi in a 
small town called Jefferson, which is located in Yoknapatawpha County, a place of the 
author’s own creation. Jefferson and Yoknapatawpha closely resemble the town of 
Oxford, Mississippi, which was the area that Faulkner called home. Speaking about 
Oxford in connection with his work, he once said, “[I] discovered that my own little 
postage stamp of native soil was worth writing about and that I would never live long 


enough to exhaust it, and that by sublimating the actual into the apocryphal I would have 
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complete liberty to use whatever talent I might have to its absolute top. It opened up a gold 
mine of other people, so I created a cosmos of my own” (Simpson 112). 

Within this social and geographic framework, Faulkner divides his central 
characters into three social groups: the aristocrats, the poor whites, and the blacks. The 
elite families (Compson, Sartorius, Sutpen, McCaslin and Stevens) are descendants of the 
original pioneers who settled the territory. The rural poor whites named Bundren, Tull, 
Armstid, Jones, Varner and Snopes are ever-present, sometimes as principal characters, 
sometimes not. The lacks are largely members of only a few families, and in some cases 
share the same lineage as their aristocratic counterparts. 

Throughout the Yoknapatawpha novels and stories, each of these social groups is 
estranged from the world at large and from each other, but for different reasons. The elite 
families, having suffered economic destruction during the Civil War, are the most 
backward-looking of the three groups, and remain tied to the past in a variety of ways. 
They are largely tragic figures who have witnessed the demise of their families and their 
way of life. The country people stand separate largely because of their impoverished 
circumstances, their disregard of accepted social norms, and their inability to 
communicate effectively with one another. 

Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha fiction is particularly severe in its illustration of the 
relationship between the white and black communities. Throughout the novels and short 
stories, blacks are perhaps the most disenfranchised of Yoknapatawpha inhabitants, 
chiefly because in the eyes of the white population they are less than human. Faulkner 


demonstrates the degree to which the white community vilifies black people by focusing 
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on the one-drop rule, a standard found throughout the American South that purports that 
a person with even a tiny portion of non-white ancestry (one drop of non-white blood) is 
considered “black.” 

Yoknapatawpha, then, is a microcosm of the American South of the early twentieth 
century, the basis of Faulkner’s life experience. The Yoknapatawpha novels and short 
stories collectively serve as the laboratory that Faulkner uses to analyze customary Southern 
social classes—aristocrats, country people and blacks—and traditional regional themes. 

The novel Absalom, Absalom! is important for its candid examination of the 
probable origins of the malaise that Faulkner attributes to the South of the early twentieth 
century. The story touches upon familiar Southern themes—the importance of 
distinctiveness, the significance of place in a social hierarchy, white supremacy, the 
decline of the Southern aristocracy, and the burden of history. The novel is a masterwork 
of character study that focuses on the life of the aristocrat Thomas Sutpen, one of the 
original pioneers who migrated to Mississippi. 

In nineteenth-century Mississippi, Sutpen creates a replica of the eighteenth- 
century Virginia Tidewater plantation. In doing so, Sutpen wholeheartedly embraces the 
practice of human slavery. Sutpen’s immediate descendants extend their father’s 
inhumanity by continuing to deny the humanity of t black people. True to the South’s 
racial structure, their “whiteness” signified their belonging to a superior race vis-a-vis 
that of the black man. Future generations will be damaged by the sins of their ancestors. 
Most of the characters featured in Absalom, Absalom! are to some degree painful victims 


of the past. The source of the pain is Thomas Sutpen. 
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Sutpen was born into the primitive mountain society of what is now West Virginia, 
a community that judged a man by his actions rather than by what he owned. Sutpen’s 
family relocated from the mountains and settled into a shack located on a plantation. The 
change in environment caused the young man to become aware of differences in social 
class. For example, he learned about the importance of possessions to an aristocratic 
society previously unknown to him. Shortly after the relocation, Sutpen was sent by his 
father with a message for the wealthy planter. He appeared at the front door of the great 
plantation house, seeking entry. A black servant laughingly directed the poorly dressed 
and unkempt Thomas to the back door. 

This act of denial affects young Sutpen profoundly. Rejection from the front door 
by the black servant refuted his identity. He realized that the servant did not see Thomas 
the person, but rather as Faulkner writes: 

With a herd of creatures heavy and without grace, brutally evacuated into 
a world without hope or purpose for them, who would in turn spawn with 
brutish and vicious prolixity, populate, double treble and compound, fill 
space and earth with a race whose future would be a succession of cut- 
down and patched and made-over garments bought on exorbitant credit 
(Absalom 235). 

Sutpen, astonished and embarrassed by the dismissal, ultimately comes to 
understand that the servant saw him simply as another member of a largely worthless 
group of poor whites. Interestingly, he experienced certain thoughts and feelings 


associated with his sense of self that would be equivalent to what a black man 
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experienced when a white person denied his humanity. Thus, he associated the servant’s 
refusal to acknowledge his distinctiveness, which he felt was the core of his humanity, 
with his lack of stature within an established social structure. In turn, he came to believe 
that he must fight for recognition, overtly assert his identity, and sire descendants who 
would perpetuate his name. He reasoned that the means to achieve this end was the 
possession of property, and subsequently wealth, respectability, and power. 

The event at the front door and the conclusions drawn from it by Sutpen are 
pivotal. He traveled to Haiti, worked hard, became a plantation overseer, and married 
Eulalia Bon, the light-skinned daughter of the plantation owner. He fathered a son, and 
afterwards was astonished to find that his “white” wife had black blood running in her 
veins. Seeing this as an impediment to his own social progress, and without compassion 
for the woman’s own humanity, Sutpen rejected Eulalia and his son, Charles, returned to 
America, and began to build in Yoknapatawpha, Mississippi. 

Within a few years, Sutpen became part of the local aristocracy, married the 
daughter of a respectable local merchant, and had a son and daughter, Henry and Judith. 
Years passed, and Henry met Charles Bon, who, unbeknownst to Henry, was his half- 
brother. Henry brought Charles home from school for the Christmas holiday. Knowing 
his family history, Charles sought recognition from his father. Thomas Sutpen rejected 
him because of Charles’ black ancestry and because acceptance would threaten Sutpen’s 
stature in the local social hierarchy. 

Charles reacts to this denial in much the same manner that Sutpen reacted to his 


dismissal by the back servant. He doggedly pursues the identity denied by his father. 
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Failing in this effort, he seeks revenge in the form of a marriage proposal to Judith, his 
half-sister, who accepts his proposal. The elder Sutpen forbids the marriage and informs 
Henry that Charles is also his son, by another woman. Henry is outraged, repudiates his 
father and his birthright, and retreats to New Orleans with Charles. War breaks out. 
Henry and Charles spent the next four years fighting together for the Confederacy. 

When the war ends, Sutpen, a Confederate colonel, returns to the ruins of his 
plantation. He searches for Henry, finds him, and tells him that Charles is part black. 
Predictably, this knowledge causes Henry to reject Charles entirely. Henry objects so 
strongly to the marriage that he murders Charles at the gate of the Sutpen plantation on 
his way to marry Judith. Finally, unable to resurrect the broken plantation, Sutpen 
becomes a broken man. An alcoholic, he begins an affair with a lower class, white 
fifteen-year-old girl. The affair continues until the girl becomes pregnant and bears a 
child. Thomas rejects both mother and child, and the girl’s father, a poor white named 
Wash Jones, murders him in 1869. 

Absalom, Absalom! is a study of refutation—of race, place, and identity. Edmund 
Volpe astutely notes that “the universal tragedy of rejection is that its effects extend 
through time. The violated becomes the violator, the crucified the crucifier. The boy 
Sutpen, expecting immediate acceptance at the door, is rejected and becomes the man 
Sutpen, blind to every other human being, compounding in his own acts the wrong from 
which he suffered” (Volpe 203). 

In the 1929 novel The Sound and the Fury, Faulkner studies the demise the 


Compson family. The Compsons, like the Sutpens, belong to a small group of aristocrats 
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who have lived in Yoknapatawpha for generations. The Compson family was distinctive 
throughout its long history. The first Compson helped found Jefferson, the county’s 
principal town, and an ensuing generation was famous for its leadership during the Civil 
War. While Absalom, Absalom! uses the Civil War and its aftermath as its setting, The 
Sound and the Fury jumps to a later period, examining the decline of the South during the 
early part of the twentieth century, the era of the New South. 

Familiar Southern themes are present throughout the book: the ruin of the 
Southern aristocracy, loss of identity, the decline of Southern manhood, and the collapse 
of traditional Southern values. Implicit in all of the Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha novels is 
the concept of loss experienced over time. The Sound and the Fury follows this tradition 
through its portrayal of the demise of an aristocratic family. The story is exceptional 
because of Falkner’s unusual treatment of time through a particular focus on the 
juxtaposition of present and past. John T. Mathews explains that in The Sound and the 
Fury, “the past takes on a sort of super-reality; its contours are hard and clear, 
unchangeable. The present, nameless and fleeting, is helpless before it. It is full of gaps, 
and, through these gaps, things of the past, fixed, motionless, and silent as judges or 
glances, come to invade it” (Matthews 30). 

The novel consists of four sections, the first three told from the standpoint of one 
of the Compson brothers, respectively—Benjy, Quentin, and Jason IV. The final story is 
told by a third party narrator, assumed to be Faulkner. Each character has a unique 
perspective that “demonstrates the important differences in the way humans perceive 


reality” (Matthews 34). 
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In addition to the Compson brothers, there are other important characters to 
consider. Very significant is Caddy, the family daughter and sister of the three brothers. 
She is the second oldest child, and the central character of the novel. Stubborn but 
affectionate, Caddy is a mother figure to Benjy and her older brother, Quentin. She 
becomes alienated from her family and from accepted societal norms as a result of her 
behavior, which becomes overtly promiscuous as she matures. If the principal conflict in 
The Sound and the Fury is the Compson family’s long decline from wealth and 
distinguished heritage, then Caddy personifies that decline by virtue of her promiscuous 
behavior, her bearing a child out of wedlock, her divorce, and her estrangement from her 
family. Caddy violates the moral values held dear by the Southern aristocracy and is a 
Faulkner vehicle for demonstrating its demise. 

The patriarch of the family, Jason Compson II], is portrayed as an erudite, self- 
absorbed, dilapidated alcoholic. Jason is a philosopher of time and its depredations. 
Caroline Compson, Jason’s wife and the mother of the Compson children, is a self- 
absorbed hypochondriac. In times of crisis, she retires to the solitude of her bedroom. She 
is more concerned with herself and her family history than with her family. Interestingly, 
in their self-absorption, the parents invalidate the strong sense of family, motherhood, 
manliness, and community that, in the culture of the South, have always been a source of 
pride. Finally, there is Miss Quentin, Caddy’s illegitimate daughter, a promiscuous young 
woman and a source of conflict with her uncle, Jason IV. 

Faulkner opens his novel with a portrait of Benjy, the youngest Compson brother. 


Benjy is the personification of loss. He is severely retarded, unable to speak, and has 
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little, if any, self-awareness. Faulkner places the Benjy section first, even though it is 
chronologically misplaced vis-a-vis the others. Perhaps this is an early indication that 
Faulkner will focus on time. He employs a stylistic technique called stream of 
consciousness, which presents narrative as a continuous flow of words meant to emulate 
a character’s inner thought process. Generally, a stream of consciousness narrative 
represents the mind’s passage from one event to another in chronological sequence. 
However, Benjy’s thought process does not pass from one event to the next logical event, 
because he has no sense of chronological time. Despite his ability to associate people 
with events, Benjy’s internal process is disoriented, bounding and rebounding between 
present and past, finding more comfort in the past than the present, which is an 
ubiquitous Faulkner theme. In one example, Benjy, at a golf course, associates a golfer’s 
calling for his caddie with his sister’s name, Caddy. For Benjy, the physical absence of 
his sister may not be relevant. Name association causes him to flash back to a past 
moment when he and Caddy participated together in an event. Caddy and the event are 
Benjy’s reality. Therefore, Benjy’s present reality is Caddy in the past, even though at 
present, she is long gone. Benjy is obsessed with thoughts of Caddy. However, he is 
forever at a loss. Since he has no present identity, he cannot experience his sister in the 
present, but only as a memory. With respect to any interaction between Benjy and Caddy, 
there is never an “is,” but only a “was.” Like many of Faulkner’s Southerners, Benjy 
walks with the past. 

Quentin is perhaps the most introspective, idealistic, and tragic of the Compson 


siblings. He is a romantic, the only member of the Compson family who tries to 
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understand its ruination, the demise of chivalry, the decline of Southern cultural values, 
and, on a larger scale, the ruin of the South. Yet he can find no convincing answers and is 
forced to accept the failures of the past. Quentin is uncomfortable with the past. 
Interestingly, he remains devoted to Southern tradition. 

Quentin’s devotion to the socio-cultural mores of the South is his undoing. The 
revered code of chivalry values the purity of women, and his beloved sister Caddy has 
fallen from grace. Her loss of virginity becomes his fixation. John T. Matthews tells us 
that it is important to remember that “...in their childhood intimacy, Quentin’s sister has 
been his very mirror image—his feminine” (Matthews 46). Thus, unlike many of 
Faulkner’s intellectuals, Quentin cannot retreat into the past for comfort. For Faulkner, 
however, according to Helen S. Anderson, “the past is never lost; unfortunately; it is 
always there, it is an obsession” (Anderson 28). 

Making matters worse is Quentin’s inability to deal with the onrush of time. He 
fears the repetition of past losses. For Quentin, who is obsessed with time, the past is a 
source of discomfort and the wave of oncoming time is frightening. His father nurtures 
this fear in a stream of consciousness rambling: 

...was the saddest word of all there is nothing else in the world it’s not 
despair until time it’s not even time until it was (Sound 218). 
“But Quentin amends his father, ‘Again. Sadder than was. Again. Saddest of all. 
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Again’” (Matthews 62). Since Quentin is preoccupied with his own vision of a 
catastrophic past, he is terrified by the thought that the misfortunes of the past will 


continue. Thus, “again,” is the saddest word of all. 
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Not unlike the New South, Quentin is poised between a disastrous past and an 
uncertain future. Yet unlike the New South, and very much like Faulkner, the older 
Compson is convinced that time exists in the past and the South faces endless 
despondency. Ultimately, Quentin believes his father. Thereafter, he escapes time by 
stopping it through his own suicide. 

Jason, the second youngest, is quite the opposite of Quentin. He is a mean, 
avaricious, and cynical man who recognizes only the present and the immediate future. 
He represents Faulkner’s vision of the New South. Jason values nothing other than 
money and social stature. In Jason’s world there is no God and human feelings are of no 
importance. Since he lives only in a world of present reality, Volpe claims that “he is like 
the representative of modern society in Eliot’s The Waste Land, for whom the past holds 
no significance. Jason is the end product of a society that has abandoned traditional 
humanistic values. Only such values can give meaning to life, and by cutting himself off 
from them, modern man becomes a Jason voyaging furiously for nothing” (Volpe 222). 

The Sound and the Fury is a character study that focuses on loss and alienation. 
This is important in that it runs concurrent to the South’s feelings of desperation, loss and 
devastation. In The Sound and the Fury, Faulkner paints a clear image of the ruin of the 
Southern aristocracy in payment for its past sins. 

From a structural standpoint, Go Down, Moses must be one of Faulkner’s more 
interesting books. It consists of seven intertwined short stories that, collectively, outline 
the history of yet another of Yoknapatawpha’s high families, the McCaslins. The central 


character of both the book and two of the most important short stories is Isaac “Ike” 
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McCaslin, the grandson of the family patriarch, Carothers McCaslin. Born shortly after 
the end of the Civil War, Ike is one of the more enlightened characters to appear in 
Yoknapatawpha fiction. His experiences in two related short stories entitled “The Bear” 
and “Delta Autumn” occur respectively in the mid-1880s and just prior to World War II. 
Throughout Go Down, Moses, but especially in these two stories, Faulkner explores a 
different Southern theme: the conflict between the social man and primitive man. 

The more complex of the short stories, “The Bear,” is concerned with a traditional 
hunt that occurs in the late autumn of each year. Faulkner incorporates a wide range of 
characters that include some of early Yoknapatawpha settlers: the offspring to the 
county’s founding families, poor whites, and blacks. Important characters are Ike himself, 
Ash (a Black man), Sam Fathers, who is a master hunter and the son of Ikkemotubbe (a 
Choctaw Indian chief) and a slave-girl. In line with the tenets of Southern culture, Sam is 
black. The annual gathering of men is simultaneously a ritual and a bear hunt. Volpe says 
that the hunt is “‘a ritualistic observance of primitive instincts so far below the level of 
social consciousness that color and blood, so important to their lives in society, are 
meaningless. Ash, the black man, is not at the bottom of the hierarchy because he is 
black, but because...he is not fit to be a hunter. Sam Fathers, who in society must live in 
Negro quarters, is the chief of the hunters. He has the skills and virtues necessary for 
supremacy” (Volpe 244). 

Ike, a teenager participating in the hunt, becomes one with the primitive side of 
his nature. He understands that the primitive is the “self” free the restrictions of cultural 


norms. The primitive is common to all men and represents all that is fundamentally good 
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in man. He sees that the social, which he equates with the rules of society, is an artificial 
force that suppresses the primitive. The realization causes him to understand that race and 
blood ultimately do not matter. He assimilates the concept that Sam Fathers, a black man, 
is actually Sam Fathers, a man. This realization causes him to cast off the culture of race 
discrimination. 

The hunt ends, time passes, but Ike does not forget the lesson of the forest. In 
recognizing the humanity of Sam Fathers, considered a black man under the one-drop rule, 
Ike begins to embrace the primitive side of his being, tries to live by the code of nature, and 
becomes disaffected with society. By age twenty-one, he has become so alienated from 
accepted social norms that he renounces his inheritance, moves away from his plantation 
home and becomes a carpenter. Volpe tells us that in the end, “Ike sacrifices everything, 
including his marriage, to expiate the violation of the land and of man” (Volpe 249). 

The short story ’Delta Autumn” revisits Ike as an old man, over fifty years later. 
He is again a participant in the annual hunt. Now, however, he accompanies the “sons 
and even grandsons” of old friends. As in the past, the men will hunt deer. Forty-year-old 
Don Boyd attends the hunt. 

At the campsite, Don tells Ike to expect a woman. Ike must give her an envelope. 
Ike suspects that the woman is Don’s lover. The woman arrives a short time later, 
carrying a baby. Ike realizes that it is Don’s baby. He sees her face, “...young and with 
dark eyes, queerly colorless but not ill and not that of a country woman despite the 
garments she wore” (“Delta Autumn” 277). He hands her the envelope. She tears it open 


and money falls to the ground. There is no note, just money. 
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Ike stares at her carefully. His instincts, the product of sixty years of prejudice, 
take control. Ike’s inner voice says, “Maybe in a thousand or two thousand years it will 
have blended in America and we will have forgotten it...but God pity these.” Then he 
shouts, “You’re a nigger! Get out of here. What do you want here?” (“Delta Autumn” 
179). The young woman’s answer is an admonishment that invokes the oldest, perhaps 
the most primitive of man’s desires. “Old man,” she said, “have you lived so long and 
forgotten so much that you don’t remember anything that you ever knew or felt or even 
heard about love?”(“Delta Autumn" 180). 

Ultimately, Ike cannot escape the curse of his heritage, which is the heritage of the 
South. He remains a captive of his past. Ike, the most enlightened of his family, embodies 
the tragedy of the South, which, in Faulkner’s view, will continually repeat past sins. 

At the close of the story, Ike looks at the once primitive forest that he has known all 
his life. It has receded since his childhood days. He says to himself, “Decamped and denuded 
and derivered in two generations so that white men can own plantations and commute every 
night to Memphis and black men can own plantations and even towns and keep their town 
houses in Chicago...” (“Delta Autumn” 181). The past floods in. He experiences 
overwhelming grief and deep anger. Has the Yankee won again? In his mind he is angry, 
furious with what he perceives as an attack on his way of life, again, a distinctly Southern 
response to change. “No wonder the ruined woods I used to know don’t cry for retribution. 
The people who destroyed it will accomplish its revenge.” (“Delta Autumn” 280). 

Unlike “Delta Autumn,” the novel As / Lay Dying studies the poor white 


inhabitants of Yoknapatawpha. The central figures of this novel are the members of the 
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Bundren family. Addie Bundren, a former schoolteacher and the wife of Anse Bundren, 
is dying at the opening of the novel. Addie is the principal subject of the novel, even 
though she dies in an early chapter. Faulkner chronicles the efforts of her husband and 
children to transport her dead body forty miles to the town of Jefferson for burial. While 
the novel is the story of that journey, it is also the story of the private thoughts and 
feelings of many of its characters, which the author conveys through the narrative 
technique of interior monologue. Some of these monologues reveal feelings of 
resentment and alienation, emotions pervasive throughout the South. 

While the entire Bundren family stands separate from society because of their 
crude behavior and their self-absorption, Addie Bundren, the family matriarch, is perhaps 
the most alienated. She has led a bitter and loveless life, and by the time of her death, she 
has rejected her husband, all but one of her children, and God. Addie reveals the extent of 
her bitterness in a later section of the novel, saying the following about the birth of her 
first child, who she names Cash: 

And when I knew that I had Cash, I knew that living was terrible and that 
this was the answer to it. That was when I learned that words are no good; 
that words don’t ever fit even what they are trying to say at. When he was 
born I knew that motherhood was invented by someone who has to have a 
word for it because the ones that had the children didn’t care whether there 
was a word for it or not (As 172). 

Her thoughts are distinctly Southern. How did such a promising past result in such 


a dismal present? She describes her realization of the awful nature of life, noting that life 
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promises contentment, but in reality provides little more than the hollowness of empty 
words. In short, life sounds good when you speak about it, but is quite awful to 
experience. 

Addie’s association of childbirth with death is notable. The principal female 
characters of the Bundren family relate childbirth to the psychological death of the 
mother, and the emotional death of the relationship between the mother and father of the 
child. Addie Bundren and her pregnant daughter share this perception. 

In Addie’s case, the birth of her first child kills her psychological sense of 
aloneness, which she considers an awful violation of her privacy. She reacts violently to 
the birth of her second child, Darl: 

Then | found that I had Darl. At first I would not believe it. Then I 
believed that I would kill Anse. It was as though he had tricked me, hidden 
within a word like a paper screen and struck me in the back through it. He 
was dead, then (As 173). 

Childbirth separated Addie from Anse and resulted in the death of their 
relationship, even though they remain married until her death. Falkner uses the husband 
and wife characters to represent the relationship between the North and the South. Thus, 
the birth of the Confederacy represented the death of another union, that of the North and 
South. While the marriage between the two regions ended, they remained connected in a 
by virtue of geography alone. 

As I Lay Dying is a commentary on the futility of life and perhaps the 


hopelessness that pervades the South. Faulkner’s Southern aristocrat, while broken by the 
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Civil War, is still able to aspire to a better future. Many of the defeated aristocrats were 
believers in the Creed of the New South. The poor white, whose way of life was 
dependent on a symbiotic relationship with the planter class, is without hope because the 
Civil War destroyed the planter class. Generally, the poor white has not even heard of the 
New South. If he had, it is doubtful that he would have given it any credence. 

As I Lay Dying does not reflect the excruciating, backward-looking despair of The 
Sound and the Fury. Nor does it examine race as do Absalom Absalom!, “The Bear,” and 
“Delta Autumn.” Its characters are poor, hopeless and resentful. The loss of the Civil War 
destroyed their way of life, too. Through his use of the Bundren family, especially Addie 
Bundren, Faulkner expresses the feelings of the majority of white people during the post- 
Civil War era. The resentment of defeat is a concept that will be carried into the future by 
an entire class of people. The poor whites are not preoccupied with the past, but they 
won't forget it. 

While Light in August is a novel of many subplots and many persons, its central 
character is Joe Christmas. Faulkner uses Joe as a vehicle to examine the complexities of 
Southern identity and to illustrate the terrible effects of racial prejudice and the one-drop 
tule. 

Joe, as an infant, is left at an orphanage, his identity unknown. Since he is found 
on Christmas Eve, and has no known name, he is dubbed Joe Christmas. Years pass, and 
Joe, a five-year-old boy, accidentally stumbles upon an amorous episode between a 
female employee of the orphanage and a young doctor. The woman, frightened by what 


Joe has seen, knows of his biracial background and threatens to have him transferred to 
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an orphanage for black children, which serves to confuse the boy, who considers himself 
white. Later, this belief is challenged by an important incident between young Joe and a 
black gardener. When Joe asks the gardener—How come you are a nigger?—the 
response is devastating: 

Who told you I am a nigger, you little white trash bastard... You don’t 
know what you are. And more than that, you won’t never know. You’ll 
live and you’ll die and you won’t never know (Light 336). 

The outburst highlights the central question of Joe’s life, which is the matter of his 
identity. Similar to other Faulkner characters, Joe straddles two worlds. However, unlike 
Quentin Compson, who Faulkner uses to analyze the tension between the South’s past and 
future, Joe lives in a no-man’s-land between the white community and the black community. 

Joe is adopted into a white family, the McEacherns, whose patriarch is a religious 
absolutist. Joe grows into adulthood with a sense of judgment that is also absolute in 
nature. The McEacherns raise Joe in the South as a white Southerner under the doctrine 
of white supremacy. This conflicts with his knowledge of his Negro ancestry. Since 
absolutists generally cannot tolerate a middle ground, Joe becomes obsessed with 
identifying himself as either black or white. Since he can do neither, his quest results in 
frustration and violent anger. Ultimately, Joe Christmas becomes alienated not only from 
himself, but also from the white community and black community because he can 
identify with neither. Preoccupied with his lineage and therefore with his past, Joe lives 
in a no-man’s-land. Because of his obsession with the past, Joe is a ghost: only his 


shadow lives in present-day reality. 
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Joe’s story ends tragically. He murders his white lover, Joanna Burden, and in 
doing so exposes their affair to the local townspeople. The miscegenation causes the town 
folk to pursue him furiously. Even enlightened Gavin Stevens, who has a PhD from 
Heidelberg, calls for his demise. In the end, the mob murders Joe. Such is the fruit of 
irrational racial prejudice in the South. 

Yoknapatawpha, the name of Faulkner’s fictional county derives from two 
Chickasaw Indian words, Yocana and petopha. According to Edmond Volpe, the word 
means “split land” (Volpe 14). The word is intriguing and may signal the socioeconomic 
break between the antebellum and post-bellum South. Faulkner analyzes Southern themes 
over a wide variety of circumstances and through a daunting cast of characters who 
express raw emotions and deep-seeded sentiments. His novels compel us to observe 
many types estrangement: between husband and wife, between fathers and sons, between 
siblings, and through multiple generations of relatives. We witness characters who are 
alienated from nature, from society, from past and present, from life in general and even 
from themselves. Ultimately, Yoknapatawpha is a tragic land that realistically portrays 
the tragedy of the South of the early twentieth century as seen through the withering gaze 


of its creator. 
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CHAPTER 7 


POSTMODERNISM AND GLOBALIZATION 


Literary historians say that postmodern Southern literary tradition began in the 
1960s. Since that time, the South has given birth to many new authors. There have been 
distinctly different writing styles and points of view in the postmodern Southern literary 
world. However, traditional Southern themes remained. 

In terms of writing style, Fred Hobson in The Southern Writer in the Postmodern 
World, points to William Styron and notes: 

William Styron... could not seem to escape, did not want to escape, the 
influence of Faulkner and Wolfe...Lie Down in Darkness was The Sound 
and the Fury cast in Tidewater Virginia...And in Sophie ’s Choice, a novel 
written in the 1970’s but belonging very much to the 1950s and 1960s, 
Styron seems in many ways to be rewriting Thomas Wolfe. Stingo...the 
autobiographical protagonist...is in many ways the young Thomas Wolfe. 
Styron could leave Wolfe behind... [but] he really did not seem to want to 
( Southern 5), 

Styron, one of the more recognized Southern authors of the period, wrote 
postmodern literature that is distinctly Southern, doing so with a backward glance at 
Faulkner. He wrote the long novel, replete with the traditional Southern themes of race, 
place, loss, memory—and in many cases family and community. At times he includes the 


level of guilt and loathing about the South that is so often demonstrated by Faulkner. 
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By the end of the twentieth century Southern literature reflects significant change. 
In defining this postmodernist culture, Julius Rowan Raper of the University of North 
Carolina says: 

It is a culture of copies without originals; one employing an aesthetic of 
textually; of voices set off from one another by significant discontinuities; 
one that avoids all depths, whether history, psychology or art; one that 
privileges pastiche, nostalgia and signifiers without limitable signifieds; a 
culture that struggles to surpass the modernist canonization of what was 
hitherto scandalous, ugly, dissonant amoral, antisocial (Raper 10). 

Raper continues, referring to Southern postmodernism as a venue for “certain 
works by southern ultraviolent and minimalists, whether of the five and dime, dirty 
realist, Kmart or mall variety, including Harry Crews, Frederick Barthelme, Ann Taylor, 
Bobbie Ann Mason, Barry Hannah and Lee Smith...” (Raper 13). 

It is probable that Raper thinks that the works of the ultraviolet and minimalist 
authors are aimed at the lower middle class white community, if not the Bundrens, then 
cousins of the Bundrens. The Kmart fiction that Raper refers to is decidedly minimalist. 
Fred Hobson points out that this “suggests a fiction that focuses on everyday concerns of 
rather average people with no great sense of self, a fiction that presents rather drily and 
matter-of-factly, a slice of often depressing life...” (Southern Writer 8). Kmart fiction is a 
product of American life during the late twentieth century, in which, according to 
Hobson, “little is risked or even attempted [and] little expected” (Southern Writer 12). Its 


characters are often immersed in popular culture. There is no Quentin Compson in 
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postmodern minimalist fiction. Its people are not psychologically tortured on a grand 
scale. The characters are not morbidly eloquent about lost wealth and stature, as is 
Quentin’s father, Jason IV. Mason focuses on the lower middle class white population of 
the South: this is the demographic that populates Kmart fiction. These characters have to 
work, in many cases at plain, unfussy jobs. In short, postmodern minimalist fiction is 
realist fiction. 

The minimalist approach is not characteristic of earlier Southern literature. The 
characters are homogenous, operating within a socio-cultural mainstream, and are neither 
isolated nor particularly distinct. From an historical and literary standpoint, Southern 
minimalist fiction, according to Fred Hobson, “may be read better by the non-minimalist 
reader [since] such novels may be concerned in their own way about several of the 
subjects that concern the characters of Faulkner, Warren and Percy, [such as] history and 
the past” (Southern Writer 12). However, for those used to reading the “large” Southern 
novel, the commonality is not obvious. A case in point is Bobbie Ann Mason’s Jn 
Country, which many think is one of the finest examples of postmodern Southern fiction. 

In Country is set in 1984 Hopewell Kentucky. It features plain people involved 
with everyday jobs who have unpretentious conversations and often mundane concerns. 
Hopewell is home to the Dairy Queen on the side of the highway and the scratch farmer 
whose son is likely to work the farm alongside him. The protagonist is Samantha (Sam) 
Hughes, a recent high school graduate who lives with her maternal uncle, Emmitt Smith. 
Emmitt is a Vietnam War veteran, surrounded by an overabundance of veterans. Sam’s 


father, Dwayne, was killed in the Vietnam War. 
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Sam is a person of the moment. She is preoccupied with Bruce Springsteen, 
Michael Jackson, and her high-school boyfriend, Lonnie. She looks after Emmitt, who 
suffers from posttraumatic stress syndrome, which carries with it its own set of horrors 
relating to the war and renders him unable to work. Importantly, Hopewell is home to many 
male veterans, each dealing with life after the war in his own manner. Emmitt is family, as 
are Sam’s grandparents, aunt, and mother, characters we meet throughout the story. 
However, for Sam there is a larger family that consists of a wealth of television characters. 
There are Johnny Carson and Ed McMahon. Joan Rivers is mentioned. Most important are 
the characters of the television series MASH. Sam knows Hawkeye and Colonel Blake, 
afterall, she sees him every week, which is more often than she sees her mother. A type of 
kinship has developed among the three, albeit through a television set. Reflecting a 
typically Southern theme, Mason shows that these characters have become an extended 
surrogate family. It is not surprising that she is crushed by the death of Colonel Blake. 

Mason pays particular attention to the war veterans and their interactions with one 
another. Emmitt is plagued by flashbacks. Sam worries that he may be a victim of Agent 
Orange. Men meet in a local diner and speak about the war—but not in detail. They show 
tattoos, banter about other veterans they know. Aside from sharing the experience of war, 
they all share the desire to forget. This is uncharacteristic of earlier Southern literature, 
which is populated with characters that either can’t or won’t forget. Faulkner’s characters 
are especially preoccupied with the past, which is never dead. Yet Emmitt claims, “The 
main thing you learn from history is that you can’t learn from history. That’s what history 


is” (Mason 245). 
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In effect, Mason has written a very Southern novel. It contains the notably 
Southern themes of family, place, and community, history and memory. However, a 
sense of the South truly emerges when one realizes that Mason’s minimalist book is, as 
Fred Hobson reminds us, a a “Southern novel about war... a lost war and a truly lost 
cause, and that kind of novel is hardly new on the Southern scene. This is a war a full 
century after Appomattox, yet in encountering Jn Country the reader with a historical 
sense finds it difficult to ignore that earlier war altogether” (Southern Writer 15). 
Mason writes about the lost Vietnam War and the effect of the loss on people— 
soldiers as well as families and friends. She provides a vision of soldiers almost fifteen 
years after the loss, speaking about the war as their Confederate counterparts spoke a 
century ago about their war. She shows the human aftermath in the context of a small 
Southern town. Families have been broken. There are gatherings of war veterans. Men 
show their decorations and their wounds—not missing arms or legs, but in Emmitt’s 
case, a damaged mind. 

Sam, along with Emmitt and her grandmother, Mamaw, journey to Washington to 
see Dwayne’s name inscribed on the wall of the Vietnam War Memorial. It is interesting 
that they have to journey so far. In Mason’s story, there is this single memorial to 
Vietnam veterans as opposed to the many dedicated to Southern soldiers of the Civil 
War. However, unlike the South of the Civil War, which had its Lost Cause, In Country 
manifests loss, but a blemished cause, and a sense of guilt that extends beyond the South. 
Interestingly, the blemished cause is national in scale. Northern soldiers fought next to 


Southern soldiers—white and black fought and suffered together. This tragic war perhaps 
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temporarily eased some of the racial and regional barriers for the men and women who 
were in country. Mason has written a postmodern novel with all of the appropriate 
Southern themes, but has adjusted her novel to reflect the realities of a changed South. 

Mason’s work demonstrates some of the challenges that Southern culture, and 
thus Southern literature, have faced throughout the late twentieth century postmodern 
period. The challenges have been many, and include the growth of the South’s industrial 
base, which in turn has sparked a degree of immigration not seen since the first great 
migration from Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The advent of 
modern transportation has made the South significantly more accessible to visitors from 
other sections of the nation and the global community. Advances in technology, 
especially in the areas of entertainment and communication, have linked Southerners to a 
variety of different cultures. Southerners have adapted to America’s pervasive mall 
culture: even the mall is a distinct place. Despite the challenges, traditional Southern 
cultural norms such as place and race remain a presence in the South, especially t in areas 
of the lower South, such as Alabama and Mississipp1. 

There is no question, however, that the South is shifting in other critical ways. For 
example, the geographic and psychological extent of the South has changed significantly 
over the past thirty years. Fred Hobson points out: 

Nomenclature matters, and one important indication of the way in which 
scholarship about the Southern regions of the United States has developed 
in recent years lies in the naming of that area between northern Virginia 


and east Texas. What before 1980, in scholarly books and articles 
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published in the United States, was always simply called “the South” 
became in the early 1980’s “the American South”...In turn, in the 1990s 
the American South often became “the U.S. South,” and with good 
reason... There was another, larger American South—Mexico, the 
Caribbean and Central and South America - lying south of the South. In 
fact, to that more encompassing South, the U.S. South is essentially e/ 
norte (South 1). 

Hobson’s insight points to the fact that the South no longer stands alone. The 
closest nearby of our international southern relatives is the area of the Caribbean, which 
has already generated some interesting literature. The Cuban-American author, Gustavo 
Perez Firmat is a case in point, as is his memoir, Next Year in Cuba: A Cubano’s 
Coming-to-Age in America. 

Although the physical distance between Cuba and Florida is only ninety miles, 
the cultural gap between Havana and most of the South is more distant. Cuban culture is 
the product of African, Chinese, European, and North American traditions. The culture 
itself is complex because its cultural origins are varied and often contrasting (Chomsky 
651). Havana, Firmat’s boyhood home, is definitively Cuban, but at the time of his 
residence, prior to the revolution of 1959, was heavily influenced by American 
commerce and tourism. It makes sense, then, that his family was no stranger to the 
United States. 

Firmat arrived in Florida in 1960, when he was eleven years old. The family 


escaped from Cuba not long after Castro assumed power. Therefore, Firmat was an exile. 
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Since he spent his formative years in Cuba, it is understandable that he felt out of place in 
Florida. In fact, in this book place is a very important term. The concept of place is so 
important that Firmat comments about it on the book’s very first page: “Mine is a life in 
places, and out of place” (Firmat 1). He dreams about returning to Cuba. He notes that 
“somehow in my dream, I’m in two places at once” (Firmat 18). 

In a real sense, the memoir becomes a work of memory and nostalgia, which is 
not uncharacteristic of the Cuban exile. Throughout Firmat’s narrative, attention to 
Cuban ways and Cuban things is almost excessive. He feels that “refugees are amputees. 
Someone who goes into exile abandons not just possessions but part of himself. Just as 
people who lose a limb sometimes continue to ache or tingle in the missing calf or hand, 
the exile suffers the absence of the self he left behind” (Firmat 22). Although maudlin, 
Firmat expresses a serious and profound sense of loss. 

Professor Raul Rubio of Wellesley College comments on the nostalgic obsession 
experienced by Firmat as a constant presence in his writing: 

The nostalgic addiction of the exilic narrative is a psychic split-living in a 
story in which one’s past becomes radically different from the present and 
in which the homeland becomes sequestered in the imagination as a 
mythic, static realm. That realm can be idealized or demonized, but the 
past can all too easily become not only another country but a space of 
projections and fantasies. Some people decide to abandon the past, never 
to look back. For others, the great lure is nostalgia —an excess of memory 


(Rubio 16). 
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Rubio’s point is well taken. However, since his writing applies to the people of 
another “south,” he has not acknowledged that the preoccupation with past, memory, and 
nostalgia about which he speaks are themes typical of the American South. 

Interestingly, Firmat is a self-declared Southerner. In fact, Violetta Padrona, in The 
Companion to Southern Literature (Andrews 416) and David A. Davis in Southern Writers: 
A New Biographical Dictionary (Flora 314) also classify Firmat as a traditional Southern 
author. 

Firmat adjusted quite well to life in the American South. He married—twice—to 
American women. He has children from both marriages who have become integrated into 
America while retaining their Cuban heritage. He secured a professorship at Duke 
University in North Carolina. He was very successful at Duke, refers to Miami as his 
hometown, and vacations there every summer. Finally, one sees that he has reconstructed 
himself. He accepts is that he is an American of Cuban heritage. Although he will always 
cling to his Cuban heritage, he enjoys and even identifies with the culture of local 
Carolinians. 

Firmat sees himself as a Southerner whose South extends further south—all the 
way through Havana. Fred Hobson says that there is a larger American South consisting 
of Mexico, the Caribbean and Central and South America. Whether writers from these 
areas will assimilate into the American South and write traditional Southern books is 
unknown. Firmat’s tale is interesting in the sense that it does incorporate many of the 
themes that have been repeatedly identified with Southern thinking. Cuba is Firmat’s Jost 


cause. Ironically, his reminiscences about Cuba contain many of the themes characteristic 
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of the American South. He speaks of place, loss, memory, and nostalgia, and manages to 
include reconstruction and even redemption. He is the perfect mixture of global and local. 
It is no wonder that he feels comfortable with the South. While the nature of Firmat’s 
integration may not be representative of others who would relocate to the South, his 
experience might inform us that Southern themes may not be as parochial as they may 


seem and that, despite globalization, there can still be a Southern voice. 
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CHAPTER 8 


CONCLUSION 


Over the course of the past two hundred years, the South has reflected in its 
history, culture, and literature, many of the sins of mankind, and much of its goodness. 
After the Civil War, the South suffered from what we have come to know as post- 
traumatic stress syndrome for at least seven decades. It makes sense, then, that just after 
South Carolina’s secession from the Union in 1861, James L. Petigru, a member of the 
South Carolina House of Representatives, remarked, “South Carolina is too small for a 
republic and too large for an insane asylum” (Burger1). Perhaps to some degree this has 
been true of the entire South more frequently than not throughout much of its long 
history. This being said, Southerners have consistently demonstrated a stubborn ability 
to endure and a remarkable resiliency. Importantly, Southern authors have managed to 
keep pace with changes in Southern culture, managing to reflect the region’s 
preoccupation with race, place, memory, loss, family, community and fierce sense of 
regional identity. Consider the diaries of men like William Boyd, the instigative writings 
and lectures of Beverly Tucker, the maudlin works of John Pendleton Kennedy and 
Thomas Nelson Page, the reflective, obsessive and often depressing, long novels of 
William Faulkner, the minimalist realism of Bobbie Ann Mason and even the writings of 
immigrant Gustavo Firmat, a self-declared Southerner, whose South transcends regional 
boarders. In truth, Southern authors have been the voice of the South for almost four 


hundred years. 
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Today, Southern writers face new challenges. Technology and globalization make 
for a more homogeneous society. Some of the characteristics that were responsible for the 
South’s distinct identity have waned or completely disappeared. Certainly, Southerners 
have endured defeat, disgrace, and poverty. However, industrialization, immigration, and 
the flow of money into the region have created a booming economy and have been 
responsible for cultural change. Notably, the Southern white male is still a presence in the 
American South, but a significantly softer presence. This is reflected in Southern 
literature, which has become vastly more inclusive. Women, Europeans, and African- 
Americans have been accepted into the South’s literary community. Despite 
globalization, technology and other distractions, the South will continue to retain its 
“otherness.” Southern authors will certainly continue to convey a Southern voice. It is 
probable that the newcomer will have his or her effect on Southern culture and literature. 
However, it is equally probable that the South will have a comparable impact on the 


newcomer. 
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